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HISTORICAL TRUTHS. 


In calling attention to the article entitled ‘‘ Historical Truths,” 
which was commenced in our issue of Tuesday, January 5th, and 
will be continued from day to day until completed, we are entitled 
to say that it is really a plain narrative of startling facts, and 
moreover has the advantage of being true in every detail. 

During its progress, facts will be adduced, and statements 
made, that have never hitherto been published in this country, 
but may eventually appearin the official Blue Books of other 
countries. They emanate from a source of undoubted reliability, 
and from one whose intimate connection with the events of the 
moments and hours as they passed in those days of revolution 
entitle the writer to undoubted credit. 

While they have almost the force of semi-(un)official authority, 
the question may reasonably be asked, Why publish them at 
this date, when the people are apparently satisfied with the pres- 
ent Government? ‘he reply is that we do not accept the state- 
ment that the people are satisfied with the present military oli- 
garchy. Were they satisfied, there would not be so strenuous an 
effort made to overthrow the Government in favor of annexation 

‘to any foreign power, even to such an one as intimately con- 
nected in commerce and language, and closely allied in the kin- 
ship of friendship as is the United States and Hawaii. 

Another reason is that since the events therein recorded hap- 
pened, a very large number of Americans and other foreigners 

have arrived here, ignorant of the facts and misled by the jour- 
nals of the revolutionary party of 1893. It is in justice to them, 
and to our friends abroad, that there should be at least one jour- 
nal, small in size though it may be, in this country possessing 
the manliness to speak the truth from the side of those who suf- 
fered by the changes of 1887 and 1893, especially as this is sup- 
posed to be a campaign of education, and promises to be a fairly 
warm one before the people decide whether or not they shall for- 
feit their independence and autonomy at the behest of unpatriotic 
politicians. Hditorial from The Independent, Jan. 7, 1897, e 
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HISTORICAL TRUTHS. 


A Plain Narrative of Facts Relating to the Conspiracy that 
Led to the Overthrow of the Monarchy. 


It is a well-known fact that the Hawaiians have looked 
with great disfavor upon the Constitution of 1887, which 
Constitution the late King Kataxava was forced to pro- 
mulgate—at the point of the bayonet—by the same revo- 
lutionists who later, in 1893, with the aid and support 
of the United States troops deposed Queen LinivoKanant. 

Whether or not, the Hawaiians had just grounds for 
entertaining their feelings of disfavor towards the Con- 
stitution of 1887, may be judged after reading the 
following comparisons: 

Under the Constitution of 1864, the House of Nobles 
was an appointive Body, the appointing power being 
vested in the Sovereign. The Constitution of 1887 
deprived the Sovereign of.that power, and made the 
Nobles elective members of the Legislature. That act 
was looked upon by the Hawaiians as one of great sacri- 
lege, as the Hawaiians from the time of Kamehameha 
III. have deemed that right as being sacred to their 
Aliis or Sovereigns. But that was not all. Not only 
was the qualification for an elector of Nobles made 
a restrictive onc, but “cvery male ‘resident’ of the 
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Hawaiian Islands, of Hawaiian, American or European 
birth or descent, who shall have attained the age of 
twenty years and paid his taxes, and shall have taken an 
oath to support the Constitution and laws,” were entitled 
to vote for Nobles. 


THE HAWAIIANS CLAIMED ALSO, 


that the voting restrictions contained in, and the voting 
privileges accorded to aliens in, Articles 59 and 62 of the 
Constitution of 1887, was in one sense a disfranchisement 
of their rights. 

Prior to 1887, “every male ‘subject’ (not resident) of 
the Kingdom who shall have paid his taxes, who shall 
have attained the age of 20 years and shall have been 
domiciled in the Kingdom for one year immediately 
preceding the election *-* .* , ghall be entitled to 
one vote for Representative or Representatives of his 
district.” 

“No alien shall be allowed to vote for representatives 
of the people.” (Laws of 1874 and 1876.) 

The Constitution of 1887, Article 62, says: “every male 
‘resident’ (not subject) of the Kingdom, of Hawaiian, 
American or European birth or descent * * * 
shall be entitled to one vote for the Representative or 
Representatives of his district.” 

Other clauses in the Constitution of 1887, says: 
“Provided, however, that the requirements of a three 
years residence, or of being domiciled in the Kingdom 
for one year immediately preceding the election, and of 
knowing how to read and write, and also the ability to 
read and comprehend any ordinary newspaper printed 
either in the Hawaiian, English or some European 
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‘language shall not apply to persons residing in the King- 


dom at the time of the promulgation of this Constitution, 
if they shall register and vote at the first election which 
shall be held under this Constitution.” 

By such action, all Portuguese whether free or aunt 
laborers were put on an equal footing with the subjects, 
of the Kingdom. Such provision as the foregoing was 
necessary, as the revolutionary party were depending 
upon the Portuguese vote to assist them in electing their 
candidates for the next session of the Legislature, the 
election of whom was held on the 12th of September, 1887. 


THE REFORM PARTY 


were without doubt, at this time, conspiring for the 
overthrow of the Monarchy. That a conspiracy was 
contemplated may be seen by the foliowing. Article 28, 
of their Constitution, says: “The King convenes the 
Legislature, etc., etc.” Article 45 says: “The first 
regular session shall be held in the year of our Lord 
1888;” but Article 80, revokes the King’s prerogative 
contained in Article 28, for here it says: “The Legis- 


. lature then elected, i.e., at the election referred to in the 


previous paragraph, may be convened at Honolulu, 
upon the call of the Cabinet Council in extraordinary 
session at such time as the Cabinet Council may deem 
necessary, thirty days notice thereof being previously 
given.’ 

Not only was the King’s prerogative set aside in this 
instance, but that of the Privy Council of State was also 
ignored, for Article 28 also says, that the King may, 
“ith the advice of the Privy Comet, convene the 
Legislature in cxtraordinary session.’ 
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To farther further their control of the Government 
departments, the Reform (revolutionary) Party Cabinet 
deemed it very necessary to call a special session of the 
Legislature as early as possible; so on the 8rd of 
November, four months after their elevation to the 
Cabinet, the Legislature is in session, is accordance with 
the provisions of Article 80 of their Constitution. At 
this session, to further curtail the Sovereign’s prerog- 
ative, laws of over twenty’ years’ standing, relating to ° 
the appointment of Governors of the several islands, and 
to the Marshal of the Kingdom, were repealed.. The 
office of Governor was abolished. The Marshal was 
brought under the control of the Attorney-General, and 
held office subject to removal by him personally, or to 
be removed by the Attorney-General if the Justices of 
the Supreme Court requested it in writing. In the 
event of a vacancy the office was to filled by a person 
nominated by the Attorney-General, and approved of | 
by a majority of the Justices of the Supreme Court. 


THIS ACTION WAS TAKEN 


for the express purpose of obtaining immediate control 

of the military and police forces of the Kingdom. It is 
needless, perhaps, to state that the Attorney-General 
and the Justices ofthe Supreme Court asserted their 
prerogatives and removed the Marshal holding office at 
the time this last law was passed; and the vacancy of 
course was filled, “according to law.” The time of this 
session of the Legislature was taken up by “Amending 
Acts,” by “Expressly Repealing Acts,” “and by 
“Repealing Sections of Acts,” with the intention of 
furthoring the conspiracy. For that purpose the sum 
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of ten thousand dollars was appropriated to defray the 
necessary expenses of the session. 

During the incumbency of the Reform Party Cabinet 
(July, 1887, to June, 1890), the Hawaiian volunteer 
companies were disbanded, and the “King’s Guard” was 
reduced to a force of about thirty men, and placed 
under the control and orders of the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs. The field pieces were unmounted, and together 
with the rifles and ammunition were removed from the 
Palace to the Police Station. The Honolulu Rifles, a — 
company composed of foreigners, were also disbanded. 
The impression at this time, was that under cover ofa rank 
in the Order of the Knights of: Pythias, called the 
“Military Rank,” they were permitted by the Cabinet 
to retain their arms. * Later on a rifle association was 
formed, which evidently was another “blind,” and served 
also as an excuse’ for permitting their supporters to 
retain their arms. 

At the election for Nobles and Representatives to the 
Legislature of 1890, the Reform (revolutionary) Party 
were defeated, a majority of candidates of the National 
Reform (opposition) party being elected. At this session 
of the Legislature the office of Governor was again 
established, and an Act providing for a military force, 
and repealing all other laws relating to the military force 
of the kingdom, was passed. The following Acts passed 
by the Legislature of 1888 were expressly repealed at 
this session: the “Election Law,” and the law relating 
to the “Military Forces of the Kingdom.” o 


THE REFORM PARTY CABINET 


evidently had not agreed among themselves, for at this 
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session it transpired that a part of the Cabinet had 
wished to act in certain matters without the concurrence 
of their colleagues. The Minister of the Interior stated on 
_ the floor of the House that the actions of the Attorney- 
General were revolutionary. After a wordy debate the 
matter ended by their being compelled to resign (June 
14). On the 17th of June another Cabinet was appointed, 
who held office until removed by the death of King 
KALAKAUA. : 

Queen Liivoxatant took the oath of office as pres- 
cribed in Article 24 of the Constitution, on the 29th of 
January, 1891, in the:presence of the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Privy Council of State. After the ceremony, 
the Chief Justice was the first to approach Her Majesty; 
he did not congratulate her, but said in an undertone, 
“should your Ministers come up, say to them that they 
may keep their portfolios.” Just previous to this a slip 
of paper, on which were the words, “do not sign the 
Constitution, I shall soon explam why,” was handed to 
the Queen. Upon hearing the remark from the Chief 
Justice, her suspicions were aroused. 


NO PROVISION WAS MADE IN THE CONSTITUTION 


regarding the status of the Cabinet Ministers, in the 
event ofthe demise ofthe sovereign. When the Cabinet ` 
Ministers approached the Queen, the Minister of Foreign 
Affairs (Hon. J. A. Cuwains), as Premier, said: ‘Your 
Majesty, we wish to say that we are not quite sure that 
we can hold our commissions,” but before finishing his 
remarks, he was interrupted by the Minister of Finance 
(Goprrey Brown), who said “That the Constitution 
distinctly states that the Cabinet could only be dismissed 
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by the Legislature, therefore, all that was required 
would be to have new commissions made out for them.” 
The Queen requested them to retain their portfolios 
until after the funeral of the King, when she would then 
discuss the matter. 

It will be recollected that the Cabinet persisted in 
their right to hold their portfolios, against the desire of 

the Queen to have them resign, and that the matter 
was submitted by them to the Justices of the Supreme 
Court for consideration; and that the decision of a 
majority of them was, that they could not retain their 
position without being re-commissioned by the Queen. 
One of the majority was the Chief Justice. 

Shortly after the promulgation of the Constitution of 
1887, petitions from Hawaiians, asking that a Constitu- 
tional Convention be called for the purpose of considering 

‘a new Constitution, were forwarded to the late Rag 
Karaxava and to the Legislatures of 1888 and 1890, but 
the Reform Party, the revolutionists of 1887 and 1893, 
in the House would not entertain or take any heed of 
their prayers, After the death of King Kanaxava, the 
Hawaiians approached Queen Linvoxatani and prayed 
for her intervention. 

During the session of the Ueda in 1892, the 
Queen received petitions from all parts of her Kingdom 
containing about 6,000 signatures of native Hawaiian 
registered voters—out of a total of 9,500—praying for a 

new Constitution. Those petitions were submitted to 

the House. A number of the members at this session 
of the Legislature were elected by the people for the 

purpose of lending their support towards procuring a 

new Constitution, A bill providing for a Constitutional 
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Convention was introduced at this session, but failed to 
receive a majority support. The Reform Party mem- 
bers would not favor any’ measure that would in any 
way conciliate the Hawaiians. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1892 


was in session from the 28th of May, until the 14th of 
January, 1893. The length of this session was prolonged 
owing to the action of the Reform Party members. 
Those actions savored of conspiracy, revolution and 
dictation. It will be remembered, that at the insti: 
gation of those members, Cabinet after Cabinet were 
voted out on flimsy “want of confidence” resolutions; 
that lists of names of those whom they wished appointed 
as Cabinet ministers were sent to the Queen, under the 
plea that it was “Constitutional principle” they were 
working for, whereas, in reality, they were endeavoring — 
to compel the Queen‘to appoint a Cabinet of their own 
selection; although Article 41 of their Constitution, says: 
“They (the Cabinet ministers) shall be appointed and 
commissioned by the King.” 

In October, 1892, at a caucus of the Reform Party 
to further discuss the “Constitutional principle,” it was 
proposed that the Queen be dethroned. In an answer 
to a question “how it was to be accomplished?” it was 
stated that Captain Witrss of the U. S. S. Boston would 
assist. 

On the 8th of November, 1892, a Cabinet was finally 
appointed which was satisfactory to ‘Constitutional 
principle,” but did not please another faction in the 
House. At the instance of this Cabinet, $5,000 was 
appropriated for the purpose of sending a Commission 
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.to Washington, probably an annexation scheme. Twelve 
thousand dollars were also appropriated to send the Band 
to Chicago for some reason or other. The salaries of 
Government employees were decreased. This Cabinet 
was voted out on the 12th of January, 1893. 


DURING THE MONTH OF NOVEMBER, 


the Queen was privately informed by note, “that it was 
the intention of the American Minister, with the aid of 
some of our residents, to perfect a scheme of annex- | 
ation, and that the Cabinet had knowledge of the fact.” 
On the 17th of December, the Queen received the 
following letter from the same informant : 


“Referring to the confidential communication I took 
the liberty to address Your Majesty a few weeks ago, 
about the attitude and utterances of American repre- 
sentatives here, the perfect correctness of which has 
been confirmed by subsequent information, I now beg 
to be allowed to state, that through the same trust- 
worthy source I have been informed that in a very late 
moment of effusion, some American official gave to 
understand that he had instructions to press and hurry 
. up'an annexation scheme, which he confidently expected 
to carry through at no distant date, with the help and 
assistance of the present Cabinet. If Your Majesty 
will kindly weigh this information by the side of the 
bold open declarations and annexation campaign made 
at the present time in the Bulletin, by the Rev. Sereno 
Bishop, the well-known mouthpiece of the annexation 
party, I think that Your Majesty will be able to draw 
conclusions for yourself, and realize not only that there 
is yet danger ahead, but that the enemy is in the house- 
hold, and. that the strictest watch ought to be kept on 
the members of the present Cabinet.” 


Upon the reccipt of this letter, the Queen sent for one 
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of the Diplomatic Representatives and conferred with 
him on the matter. She asked him if it would be wise 
for her to invite all the foreign representatives of the 
Diplomatic and Consular Corps, fearing that a disturb- 
ance might arise over the political situation. He declined 
to interfere with local matters, and dissuaded the Queen 
from the idea. 


HAVING FAILED IN FAIR AND LEGITIMATE ENDEAVORS 


to procure a new Constitution, the native subjects of the 
Kingdom pressed the Queen, through the agency of the 
committees appointed on the several islands for that 
purpose, to take the matter into her own hands and 
proclaim a new Constitution, several of the Hawaiian. 
members of the last Legislature also urged the same 
mode of procedure. Having obtained the assurances of 
their support, from two of the members of her Cabinet, 
the other two being also aware of her intentions, before 
they accepted their ministerial portfolios; also being 
assured of the support of the Marshal of the Kingdom 
and of the Captain commanding the Household Guards, 
the Queen determined to gratify the wishes of her people 
by promulgating a new Constitution. The 14th of 
January, 1893, after the prorogation of the Legislature, 
was the day and time set for the accomplishment of her 
intentions. 

When the time for action arrived, the Cabinet Ministers 
and the Marshal withdrew their support and their course 
was a surprise to the Queen. 

On the 14th, 15th and 16th of January, 1893, meetings 
were held by members of the Reform Party, to further 
consider their plan of conspiracy. At these meetings, 
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13 
it was understood that the American Minister was in 
sympathy with the conspirators. 

At the meeting held on Saturday afternoon (the 14th), 
L. A. Tuurston proposed “that steps be taken at once 
to form and declare a Provisional Government.” 

During Sunday, the 15th, one of the conspirators 
(L. A. Tuursron) called on two of the Queen’s Cabinet 
Ministers (A. P. Psrzrson and J. F. Coxpury) and 
informed them, that the committee (a so-called com- 
mittee of safety) had decided that the Queen should be 
dethroned and a Provisional Government established. 
He also said that the 


AMERICAN MINISTER WOULD LAND HIS TROOPS 


and support the movement, if a proclamation to that 
effect was issued from any building in town. He then 
asked them if they would, without consulting their 
colleagues, as they were not to be trusted, take control 
of the situation and in their own names ask the American 
Minister to assist in carrying out their program, and 
stated that the document already drawn up by him could 
be changed to suit this proposition. The Ministers de- 
clined to entertain any such proposition, and immediately 
after the committee-man’s departure, met their colleagues 
and consulted ‘the subject matter with them. The result 
of their deliberations was to meet several of the respon- 
sible and conservative business men of the community, 
and obtain their views on the situation. It was decided 
to issue a proclamation assuring the community that 
the matter of promulgating a new Constitution was at 
an end. At this meeting, one of the gentlemen present 
(S. M. Damon, who’ is now a member of the present 
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Government) made the remark, “the troops of the Boston 
are going to be landed.” 

On Monday morning, the 16th of January, the follow- 
ing “By Authority Notice” was distributed throughout 
the City of Honolulu. Copies were also sent to the 
Foreign Diplomatic Representatives. 

“Her Majesty’s Ministers desire to express their appre- 
ciation for the quiet and order which has prevailed in 
this community since the events of Saturday, and we 
are authorized to say that the position taken by Her 
Majesty in regard to the promulgation of a new Con- 
stitution, was under the stress of Her native sub- 
jects. Authority is given for the assurance that any 
change desired in the fundamental law of the land will 
be sought only by methods provided in the Constitu- 
tion itself. 

“Her Majesty’s Ministers request all citizens to accept 
the assurance of Her Majesty in the same spirit in 
which it is given.” 

The foregoing document was signed by the Queen 
and Her Cabinet. 


DURING THOSE. THREE DAYS 


the conspirators were in great stress of mind regarding 
their personal safety. So fearful were they of being 
arrested, and the records of their meetings being used 
against them, the most meagre minutes were. kept. 

On Saturday afternoon the chairman of the Committee 


of Safety (H. E. Coorzr, now a member of the present * | 


government), went on board of the U. S. S. Boston and 
informed the captain. of the events of the morning. The 
captain told him that he was here for the purpose of 
protecting life and property of Atherican citizens, and if | 
called upon he would do it. This was not sufficient. To 
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be more fully assured of their position, a special 
committee (one of its members being an accredited 
Consular Representative to the Hawaiian Government, 
consisting of L. A. Taursron, W. C. Witpmr, and H. F. 
Guang, ) was appointed to wait on the American Minister, 
and ascertain from him what protection or assistance 
could be afforded by the United States forces for the 
so-called protection of life and property. The Minister 
said to them that the United States troops on. board 
the Boston would be ready to land any moment to 
prevent the (not-anticipated) destruction of American 
life and property. Being informed of the proposition, 
that was under consideration,—of establishing a Pro- 
visional Government—the Minister further stated to 
the committee, that whatever government was estab- 
lished, and was actually in possession of the Government 
building, the executive departments and archives, and 
in possession of the city, that was a de facto government 
proclaiming itself as a government, would necessarily 
have to be recognized. That information was satisfactory 
and sufficient. The conspirators immediately proceeded 
with the detail work necessary for perfecting the 
conspiracy. One member of the committee drafted the 
preamble for the declaration, another worked upon the 
matter and form of the Provisional Government, and 
another drafted the papers to be submitted to the 
American Minister, requesting the landing of the troops, 
in case it became necessary, so all lent a helping hand ` 
towards the scheme. The foregoing was Saturday’s 
work. On Sunday (the 15th) 


THE LITTLE BAND OF CONSPIRATORS 
continued their meetings. It was decided to call a public 
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mass meeting at two o'clock in the afternoon of the next 
day. At one of these meetings it was reported that 
the prospect of obtaining arms was very discouraging, 
but that after making a thorough search of the town 
only about sixty stands of arms were. found that were 
not in possession of the Government. They were still 
restless regarding their personal safety, so much so, 
that the American Minister was again waited upon (by 
L. A. Tuursron and W. O. Sir) and informed of 
what was being done. He was also asked what had 
better be done in case of their being arrested or extreme 
or violent measures being taken by the Monarchy in 
regard to them, as they did not know what steps would 
be taken. The Minister gave assurance of his earnest 
purpose to afford all the protection that was in his power 
to protect life and property, but could not recognize any 
government until actually established. 

Another meeting of the Queen’s Ministers was held 
this (Sunday) evening, to devise ways and means to 
‘overcome the action of the conspirators in the event of 
an uprising. The Attorney-General stated that he had 
waited upon the American Minister to ascertain the 
stand he would take in regard to the conspirators, that 
he was ready to support a Provisional Government with 
United States troops from the Boston. 


THE MARSHAL OF THE KINGDOM PROPOSED 


that warrants for the arrest of the ringleaders in the 
conspiracy be issued and that they be arrested at once, 
also that all arms and ammunition in the city be seized, 
and the island put under martial law until arrests were 
effected, This move was objected to, on the grounds that 
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it would precipitate a conflict, and as the American 
Minister had already declared himself, a conflict with 
the United States troops should be avoided at all hazards. 
It was arranged that a mass meeting to support the action 
of the Cabinet be called. 

On Monday morning (the 16th), another meeting of 
the conspirators was held. At this meeting, the request 
to the American Minister desiring him to land troops, 
was signed by the so-called Committee of Safety. It 
was decided that the request be delivered to the Minister 
to be held by him, but not to be acted upon until a further 
request was received from the Committee. Several 
copies of this petition were made, for the purpose of 
_ obtaining to them the signatures of those who atttended 
their mass meeting, but somehow, the opportunity did 
not occur, so the signatures were not obtained. The 
request of the Committee of Safety was handed to the 
American Minister before their mass meeting was held. 
This meeting was called for 2 o’clock, by the so-called 
Committee of Safety. During this forenoon the chair- 
man of the so-called Committee of Safety went on board 
of the U. S. S. Boston conveying a message to the 
captain from the Committee. At about 11 o'clock, while 
this gentlemen was in the captain’s cabin, the executive 
officer was sent for, the captain said to him, “vou had 
better make your preparations for landing the battalion; 
have them ready at a moment’s notice.” 

WITHOUT THE KNOWLEDGE OF HIS MINISTER, 
the American Consul sent the following note to the 
captain of the Boston. It was headed personal: 

“Honolulu, January (no date), 1893. In case of an 
outbreak or collision with the Committee of Safety at 
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the mass meeting to-day and the Government forces 
with a view of suppressing said meeting, it might be 
necessary to land a force to preserve order or protect 
our property. In such case, should the telephone wires 
be'cut, I'can send you a signal by lowering my flag at 
half mast, and you will, ofcourse, be governed by 
instructions from Minister Stevens.” 

At their mass meeting, at which were present about 
six hundred persons, mostly. foreigners, no mention 
whatever was made of the intended scheme to overthrow 
the Monarchy. The Committee of Safety was empowered 
to further devise such ways and means as may be neces- 
sary to secure the permanent maintenance of law and order 
and the protection of life, liberty, and property in Hawaii. 
As the “ways and means”. for securing their desired 
object was already agreed upon, it is quite evident that 
this meeting was only a “cover” under which they could 
with any propriety assist the American Minister—and 
he in turn-lend them his aid to depose the Queen—to 
carry out his pet scheme of annexation. 


TO PREVENT A CONFLICT OR ANY TROUBLE ARISING 


between the Hawaiians and the revolutionists, .a mass 
meeting for Hawaiians was. called for the same time at 
another part of the city. This meeting was attended 
by at least twenty-five hundred persons, and was con- 
ducted in an orderly manner. The speakers cautioned the 
people against any acts of violence and turbulence. The 
Queen’s proclamation (of the morning) was read to the 
assembled multitude. The following resolutions were 
unanimously passed : 
“Resolved, That the assurances of Her Majesty the 
Queen, contained in this day’s proclamation, is accepted 
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by the people as a satisfactory guaranty ‘that the 
Government does not and will not seek any modification 
of the Constitution by any other means than those 
provided in the organic law. 

“Resolved, That accepting this assurance, the citizens 
here assembled will give their cordial support to the 
administration and indorse them in sustaining that 
policy.” 

At about half past two o’clock in the afternoon 
(Monday), the American Minister went on board of the 
Boston. He took with him the following request to 
the captain: 


“In view of the existing critical circumstances in 
Honolulu, indicating an inadequate legal force, I request 
you to land marines and sailors from the ship under your 
command for the protection of the United States Lega- 
tion and the United States Consulate, and to secure 
the safety of American life and property.” 


When he reached the ship, he found all preparations 
had been made and the troops in readiness to land. 
During the time that he was on board, the captain and 
the officers landing with the battalion held a conference 
in the cabin. The Minister told the captain and the 
officers of the mass meeting that was being held in 
response to the call of the Committee of Safety and said 
they had agreed to support the report made by the 
Committee of Safety to abrogate the Monarchy. (No 
such report. was made at the meeting.)” That the 
Committee of Safety, through him, had asked Captain 
Wrurss if he would land the troops to protect life.and 
property. In his statement to the Senate Committee 
on Forcign Relations, the Minister stated, in reply to 
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questions. put to him, that the meeting occurred before 
he went on board the ship, that he knew of it, that he 
knew the results of it, that he thought they had not 
gotten entirely through when he went on board the 
ship. 


HE COULD NOT SWEAR TO THAT. 


A few minutes after the Minister had finished his 
remarks, the captain said to him: “I have decided to land 
the troops already, and I will land them at four o’clock; 
they are all ready to land, ‘and here is an order I have 
written to the commanding officer.” The Minister left 
the ship at about four o’clock. 

After the adjournment of the mass meeting, the 
so-called committee of safety again met. At this meet- 
ing, it was discovered that their plans had not been per- 
fected. It was then decided, that it being impossible 
for them to take the necessary steps, they should 
request that the troops be not landed until the next , 
morning. A. committee (L. A. Tuurston and W. O. 
Smrtna) again waited upon the American Minister and 
informed him of their decision. They were informed 
by him that he had ordered the troops to be landed at 
5 o'clock. At about 5 r. m. on the same day, 


ARMED FORCES FROM THE U, S. S. BOSTON 


were landed. A large number of them were marched 
and a position taken where they could command both 
the Palace and the Government buildings. Their 
distance from the Palace front gates being about 150 
yards. At the time of the landing of the U. S. S. 
forces, the city of Honolulu was quiet and peaceful, and 
no trouble whatever was expected or anticipated from 
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the Hawaiians or the supporters of the Queen and her 
Government. The Government was in full control of 
the city and was prepared to’quell any disturbance or ` 
riot in the event of such an occurrence, and to protect 
the lives of citizens. In fact there were at least fully 
500 armed men and several pieces of artillery at their 
command. 

That the landing of the United States forces was a 
preconcerted arrangement and was not connected in 
any way with the result of the mass meeting, may be 
adduced from the following facts: The visits of the 
chairman of the so-called committee of safety to the 
Boston on Saturday and Monday; the remark of the 
gentleman at one of the Sunday meetings, “the troops 
of the Boston are going to be landed;” the delivery of 
the request for thé landing of the troops before the mass 
meeting was held, and the visit of the committee to the 
Minister asking that the troops be not landed until 
Tuesday morning. 

Shortly after the landing of the United States troops, 
the Governor of the Island of Oahu arid the Minister 
of Foreign Affairs addressed official communications to 
the United States Minister. The Governor wrote as 
follows : 

“It is my duty to solemnly protest, to Your Excel- 
lency, against the landing this evening without permis- 
sion from the proper authorities of an armed force from 
the United States’ ship Boston. Your Excellency well 
knows that when you have desired to land naval forces 
of the United States for the purpose of drill, permission 
by the local authorities has been readily accorded. On 
the present occasion, however, the circumstances are 
entirely different, and ostensibly the present landing is 
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for the discharge of. functions which are distinctly 
responsible duties of the Hawaiian Government. Such 
being the case, i 


I AM COMPELLED TO IMPRESS 


upon Your Excellency the international questions in- 
volved in this matter and the grave responsibilities 
thereby assumed. While solemnly protesting to Your 
Excellency against the ungrateful proceedings to which 
I have referred, I have the honor, etc.” 


The Minister of Foreign Affairs sent the following 
communication : 


“T have the honor to inform Your Excellency that 
the troops from the U. S. S. Boston were landed in 
this port at 5 o'clock this evening without the request 
or knowledge of Her Majesty’s Government, As the 
situation is one which does not call for interference on 
the part of the United States Government, my col- 
leagues and myself would most respectfully request of 
Your Excellency the authority upon which this action 
was taken. I would also add that any protection that 
may have been’ considered necessary for the American 
Legation or for American property and interests in this 
city would have been cheerfully furnished by Her 
Majesty’s Government.” 


The following day the United States Minister replied 


to the above communications, as follows: 


“Yours of the 16th, yesterday, regarding the land- 
ing of the United States naval forces in Honolulu, is 
received. I have carefully considered its import. My 
responsibility as the United States Minister. Plenipo- 
tentiary at this critical time in‘ Hawaiian affairs it is 
impossible for me to ignore. I assure you that what- 
ever responsibility: the American diplomatic and naval 
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representatives have assumed or may assume, we shall 
do our utmost to regard the welfare of all persons and 
interests concerned.” : 


ON MONDAY EVENING THE CONSPIRATORS 


again met (at Henry Warzriovss’s). A committee of 
two was appointed to make a list to form an executive 
council of five members and an advisory council of eight 
members. At one of their Sunday meetings, the namé 
of Mr. Txurston was suggested for the leader and the 
head of the Government. At this meeting Judge Dors 
was chosen to act at the head of the Government. The 
judge was then invited to attend the meeting, although 
he was not willing to consent at this time, stating 
that he did not then fully favor the idea of annexation 
and asked if it would not be better to have a regent 
here and Karvunant declared Queen. However, he con- 
sented to consider the matter, and to give his decision 
at 12 o'clock the next day. He recognized that the 
logical events and manifest destiny of the islands was 
annexation, but he did- not know whether it was the 
wisest step now. 

This evening (Monday) the Marshal again suggested 
to the Cabinet that martial law be proclajmed and the 
conspirators arrested; also, that an armed force be placed 
in the Government building. The building was con- 
sidered an unfavorable place to defend, more especially. 
so now, if the American Minister insisted on continuing 
his support to the conspirators. The matter went. over 
to the next morning. 

While these meetings were in session, the Govern- 
ment band was playing on the grounds of the Hawaiian 
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Hotel. The usual large attendance of peaceable citizens, 
ladies and children, was present. 

It may be here stated, that by orders of the Marshal, 
the police on street duty were not provided with fire- 
arms, as there was no desire on his part to excite or 
terrify the peopie by the display of armed men. | l 

On Tuesday morning, a gentleman (S. M. Damon) 
who had held the confidence of the late King KALAKAUA, 
and was also trusted by Queen LmivoKatan, called at 
the Palace and saw the Queen. 


HE SAID TO THE QUEEN 


that he had been asked to join a revolutionary council, 
but had declined. He asked the Queen what he should 
do, and whether he should join the advisory or executive 
councils, suggesting that perhaps he could be of service 
to her. The Queen suggested to him that he join the 
advisory council. She had no idea that there was any 
intention of establishing a new Government. 

At 11 o’clock this (Tuesday) morning, the so-called 
Committee of Safety again met. At this meeting it 
was decided to increase the advisory council from eight to 
thirteen members. At this same meeting the gentleman 
who had calléd upon the Queen in the morning, reported 
that he had had an interview with the Queen, in which 
he had advised her not to make any resistance, but to 
submit, and that she would have every opportunity for 
presenting her claims; and then stated that he was - 
willing to join the movement. Judge Dore, who had 
considered the proposition made to him the evening 
before, stated that he would accept the position as chair- 
man of the executive council, He thereupon, sent his 
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resignation as Justice of the Supreme Court to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

At half past one, another meeting of the same com- 
mittee was held. At this meeting, it was stated, that 
objection had been raised in regard to one of the names 
of the executive cotncil. It was decided to reduce the 
number of the executive council from five to four, and’ 
increase the advisory council from thirteen to fourteen 
members. The proclamation announcing the abrogation 
of the Monarchy, and the establishment of a Provisional 
Government, was then signed by the so-called Commit- 
tee of Safety. At nearly half past two in the afternoon, 


ALL WAS IN READINESS FOR THE COMPLETION OF THE 
CONSPIRACY. 


Before proceeding to the Government building, how- 
ever, a courier was sent up to see whether there was 
any armed force. He returned and reported that he 
did not see any armed men. 

At about this hour the act of one John Good, in shoot- 
ing a policeman while in the performance of his duty, very 
nearly caused an uprising, which was averted by the 
determined action of the Marshal of the Kingdom. 

That shooting affair, however, precipitated the revo- 
lution, or, in other words, hastened the revolutionary 
move of the revolutionists, for shortly afterwards about 
17 of that party, under cover of the guns of the U.S. 
troops, proclaimed from the front entrance of the Gov- 
ernment building the abrogation of the Monarchy, 
and the establishment of a Provisional Government, “to 
exist until terms of union with the United States of | 
America have been negotiated and agreed upon,” 
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Upon hearing of this act the Marshal. proposed to the 
Cabinet to send out their armed forces, surround the 
revolutionists and shoot them. The Attorney-General, 
as before, urged against any such step, as it would only 
accelerate a “conflict with the United States forces, as 
he and the Minister of Foreign Affairs had been told 
‘by the American Minister that the Provisional Govern- 
ment would be supported by the United States troops. 

Within an hour after the reading of the proclamation, 
and while the Queen and her Government were still in 
authority arid in possession of the Palace, the Barracks, 
and the Police Station, the U. S. Minister gave the 
Provisional Government his recognition. 


IN REPLY TO THE MINISTER’S LETTER OF RECOGNITION, 


' the Chairman of the Executive Council replied as 
follows: 


“Sir,—I acknowledge receipt of your valued com- 
munication of this day, recognizing the Hawaiian Pro- 
visional Government, and express. deep appreciation of 
the same.. We have conferred with the Ministers of 
the late Government, and have made demand upon the 
Marshal to surrender the Station House. We are not 
actually in possession of the Station House, but as night 
`. is approaching and our forces may be insufficient to 
maintain order, we request the immediate support of the 
United States forces, and would request that the com- 
mander of the United States forces take command of 
our military forces, so that they may act together for 
the protection of the city.” 


To that communication, the United States Minister 
replied as follows : 


“Think Captain Wiltse will ee to maintain 
order and protect life and property, but do not think he 
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would take command of the men of the Provisional 
Government. Wil] have him come to the Legation as 
soon as possible and take his opinion and inform you as 
soon as possible.” 


Her Majesty’s Cabinet addressed the following com- 
munication to the United States, Minister : 


“Her Hawaiian Majesty's Government having been 
informed that certain persons, to them unknown, have 
issued. proclamation declaring a Provisional Government 
to exist in opposition to Her Majesty’s Government, 
and having pretended to ‘depose the Queen, her Cabinet 
and Marshal, and that treasonable persons at present 
occupy the Government building in Honolulu with an 
armed force, and pretending that Your Excellency, on 
behalf of the United States of America, has recognized 
such Provisional Government, Her Majesty’s Govern- 
ment asks respectfully: Has Your ,.Excellency recog- 
_ nized said Provisional Government, and if not, Her 
Majesty’s Government, under the above existing circum- 
stances, respectfully requests the assistance of your Gov- 

ernment in preserving the peace of the country.” 


A reply to the above communication was received at 
about between ‘half past three and four o’clock. 


THE UNITED STATES MINISTER ADDRESSED THE REPLY 


to the Cabinet without their Ministerial titles—he- no 
longer regarding them as Ministers—informing them 
that.he had recognized the Provisional Government. 

At about four o’clock, a committee from the so-called 
Provisional Government met Her Majesty’s Cabinet in | 
conference, When a proposition for the settlement of the 
crisis was made. After this meeting a representative 
of the P. G., and on its belialf, made a demand on the 
- Marshal to surrender. This the Marshal refused to do. 
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The P.G. representative then informed the Marshal, 
that the Queen’s Cabinet were willing that he should do 
so upon the following terms: That the Queen be 
deposed under protest, and remain in her palace with her 
guards until the affair was settled by the decision of the | 
United States Government. The Marshal replied that 
if Her Majesty and the Ministers were satisfied with 
those terms he would surrender, but only upon the 
written order of the Cabinet, approved by the Queen; 
and that unless he received such order in writing he 
would resist, and commence hostilities at once. The 
Boston’s men would have to keep out of harm’s way or 
suffer the consequences. 

After the occurrence of the foregoing events, a con- ` 
ference was held at the Palace, at which were present: 
the Queen, her Ministers, friendly advisers, and repre- 
sentatives of the Provisional Government. 

The Queen refused to recognize, or to surrender to, 
_ the Provisional Government, but after representations _ 

had been made to her that such Government had 
the support of the U. S. Minister, and that it would, 
if necessary, be maintained by the military force of the 
United States then present; and that any demonstration 
on her part would precipitate a conflict with that force; 
and reference being made to the restoration of the 
islands by Admiral Thomas in 1848, and the opinion 
being expressed that the United States, upon the pres- 
entation of all the facts leading up to the present situ- 
ation, would in the end repeat the action of the British 
Government and restore the mdependence of Hawaii, 
and also listening to the friend who called upon her in 
the morning, who informed her that 
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SHE COULD SURRENDER UNDER PROTEST, 


and that her case would be considered later at Washing- ` 
ton, and also that it was to be understood that she 
should remain at the Palace and continue to fly the 
Royal Standard, the Queen finally yielded, under the 
following protest, which was forwarded to the Provi- 
sional Government and was accepted by them, the 
indorsement, “Received from the hands of the late 
Cabinet this 17th day of January, 1893,” having been 
indorsed upon it and signed by Sanford B. Dole,. chair- 
man of the Executive Council of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. The following is the text of the Queen’s protest: 


“I, Liliuokalani, by the Grace of God, and under the 
Constitution of the Hawaiian Kingdom, Queen, do 
hereby solemnly protest against any and all acts done ` 
against myself and the Constitutional Government of 
the Hawaiian Kingdom by certain persons claiming to 
have established a Provisional: Government of and for 
this Kingdom. 

“That I yield to the superior force of the United 
States of America, whose Minister Plenipotentiary, His 
-Excellency John L. Stevens, has caused United States 
‘troops to be landed at Honolulu and declared that he 
would support the said Provisional Government. 

“Now, to avoid any collision of armed forces, and 
perhaps the loss of life, Ido, under this protest and 
impelled by said force, yield my authority until such 
time as the Government of the United States, upon the 
‘facts being presented to it, 


UNDO THE ACTION OF ITS REPRESENTATIVE 
and reinstate me in the authority which I claim as the’ 
~ Constitutional Sovereign of the Hawaiian Islands. ` 
“Done at Honolulu, this i7th day of. January, 
A. D. 1893.” . 
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Between five and six o’clock, the following written 
order, signed by Her Majesty the Queen and Her 
‘Cabinet, was handed to the Marshal: 


“You are hereby authorized to surrender to the 
so-called Provisional Government this day established, 
headed by 8. B. Dole, Esq., the Police Station, Oahu 
Prison and Government property in your possession. or 
under your control.” | 

Martial law was declared on the night of the 17th, 
and was continued in force until the 5th of February. 

As has been stated, the Queen understood that she 
would be allowed to remain at the Palace, and also to 
hoist the Royal Standard as usual. On the morning of 
the 18th, at the request of a member of the Advisory 

‘Council, Her Majesty’s Chamberlain met that, gentle- 
man at the Government building. .That. gentleman 
asked him to say to the Queen, “that it is the desire 
of the Councils that she retire from the Palace, and 
it is also their desire that she should not in future 
hoist the Royal Standard.” The Queen left the 
Palace on that day, retiring to her private residence 
called. “Washington Place,” It was not until a few 
days afterwards, when upon receiving a written com- ` 
munication from the new Government regarding the 
hoisting of the Royal Standard, that the Standard was 
finally lowered. 


THE QUEEN FULLY EXPECTED AND BELIEVED 


that having placed herself in the hands of the United 
States that justice would be accorded her, and that her 
Constitutional right would-be restored to her by the 
United States Government. 
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On the 19th the Queen wrote the following letter to 
President Harrison: 


“Tt is with the deepest regret that I address you on 
this occasion. Some of my subjects, aided by aliens, 
have renounced their loyalty and revolted against the 
Constitutional Government of my Kingdom. They have 
attempted to depose me and to establish a Provisional 
Government in direct conflict with the organic law of 
this Kingdom. Upon receiving incontestable proof that 
His Excellency the Minister Plenipotentiary of the 
United States aided and abetted their unlawful move- 
` ment and caused United States troops to-be landed for 
that purpose, I submitted to force, believing that he 
would not have:acted in that manner unless, by AL Oy, 
of the Government which he represents. 

“This action on my part was prompted by three: 
reasons, the futility of a conflict with the United States, 
the desire to avoid violence and bloodshed and the des- 
truction of life and property, and the certainty which I | 
feel that you and your Government will right whatever 
wrongs may have been inflicted upon us in the premises. © 
In due time a statement of the true facts relating to 
this matter will be laid before you, and I live-in the. > 
hope that you will judge uprightly and ety between 
myself and my enemies. 

_ “This appeal is not made for myself personally, but: for 
my people who have enjoyed the friendship and protect- 
tion of the United States. 

“My opponents have taken the only vessel. which 
could be obtained here for the purpose, and hearing of 
their intention to send a delegation of their number to 
present their side of this’conflict before you, I requested 
the favor of sending n the same vessel an envoy to 
you 

-TO LAY BEFORE YOU MY STATEMENT 


as the facts appear to myself and my loyal subjects, 


“This request has been refused, and I now ask you. 
that in justice to myself and to my people that no steps 
be taken by the Government of the United States until 
my cause can be heard by you. I shall be able to des- 
patch an envoy about the 2nd day of February, as that 
will be the first available opportunity hence, and he 
will reach you with every possible haste that there 
may be no delay in ‘the settlement of this matter. 

“I pray you, therefore, my Good Friend, that you 
will not allow any conclusions to be reached by you 
until my envoy arrives, 

“I beg to assure you of the continuance of my highest 
consideration.” _ 


On the 31st,. the Queen wrote as follows to—then 
President-eléct—Grover CLEVELAND : 


“Tn the vicissitudes which happened in the Hawaiian 
Islands, and which affect my people, myself, and my 
house so seriously, I feel comforted the more that, 
besides the friendly relation of the United States, I 
‘have the boon of your personal friendship and good will. 

“The changes which- occurred here need not be 
stated in this letter; you will have at the time at which 
this reaches you the official information, but I have 
instructed the Hon. Paul Neumann, whom I have 
appointed my representative at Washington, to submit 
to you a precis of the facts and circumstances relating, 
to the revolution in Honolulu, and to supplement it by 
such statements which you may please to elicit. 

“T beg that you will consider this matter, in which 
THERE IS $0 MUCH INVOLVED FOR MY PEOPLE, 
and that you give us your friendly assistance in granting 
redress for à wrong which we claim has been done to 
us, under color of the assistance of the naval forces of 
the United States in a friendly port. Believe me that 
I do not veil under this a request to you, the fulfilment 
of which could in the slightest degree be contrary to 
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your position, and I leave our grievance in your hands, 
confident that in so far as you deem it proper we-shall 
have your sympathy and your ai 

_ At the meeting of the epidor held on Saturday 
afternoon, the 14th, it was suggested that the steamer 
Claudine be sent to San Francisco with dispatches to 
the United States Government. On Monday evening, the 
. 16th, this subject was again discussed, when it was pro- ' 
posed that the steamer be sentat once, but upon further 
consideration it was decided that actign be deferred 
until after the establishment of the Provisional Govern- 
ment. 

On the 18th, the fact was known to the public that 
the steamer Claudine would be sent to San Fran- 
cisco at some hour during the evening of that day. She 
did not leave, however, until the next morning, convey- 
ing a Commissjon which was to proceed to Washington 
for the purpose of negotiating for a Treaty of Union 
between Hawaii and the United States. 


ACTING UPON THE TERMS OF HER DEPOSITION, 


that she could surrender under protest, and that she 
would have every opportunity for presenting her claims 
at Washington for consideration; the Queen, when she 
was informed of the intended departure of the 
Claudine, sent a request to her opponents, asking that . 
she be permitted to send a messenger by the same 
steamer. To her request she received the following 
reply: 

“We have the honor to acknowledge the receipt of 
your letter of this date, and regret to state, in reply'to 
your request that we allow some person to be sent as 
your messenger, that under the circumstances we feel it 
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incompatible with the public interest. We are prepared 
to forward, however, all dispatches entrusted to our 
care and will answer for their safe delivery. We have 
never authorized the.statement made in your letter 
under reply that facilities would be granted for a special 
messenger other than the appointees of the Govern- 
ment, and no request to that effect reached us before 
this morning.” 

Thus the conspirators endeavored to prevent the 
Queen from presenting her case to the United States 
Government. * It was not until the first of February 
that the Queen was enabled. to send her representative 
to Washington, to submit a statement of facts regarding 
the overthrow of her Government. 

On the twentieth, at a session of the Executive and 
Advisory Councils held on that day, Chapter VI. of 
the Penal Code, relating to Treason, passed by the 
Legislature of 1850, was repealed, and 


A NEW ACT PASSED IN ITS STEAD. 


Section 2 of the new law says that “every person 
guilty of treason shall suffer the punishment of death, ` 
or, at the discretion of the Court, shall be imprisoned 
at hard labor * * *, and fined * * *, which 
fine shall be levied on and collected out of any or all of 
his property * * *. Section 9 of the old law says, 
“Whoever shall commit the criine of treason, shall 
suffer the punishment of death, and all his property 
shall be confiscated to the Government.” Section 4 of 
the law of 1850 says, “Ambassadors and other Ministers 
of foreign States and their alien secretaries, servants 
and members of their families, do not owe allegiance to 
this Kingdom, though resident therein, and are not 
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capable of committing treason against this Kingdom.” 
In the (new) law of 1893, this section is omitted. 

On the thirty-first, an Act concerning seditious 
offences was published. This law made it an offence to 
speak, write or print anything which might bring hatred 
or contempt against the Government. On the same 
day, was published a law, prohibiting thè importation of 
firearms and ammunition, without first obtaining the 
permission of the Government. On the same day, an 
Act relating to contempts became law: “Any person 
who shall publish any false report of the proceedings of 
said Council, or insulting comment upon the same, etc.,” 
was liable to imprisonment for thirty days. On the 
thirtieth, an order from military headquarters, requiring 
all citizens to report within three days all arms in their 
possession, was published. 

The new Government found it necessary to keep a 
strong guard at the Government building, at the Palace, 
the Barracks, and the Police Station. 


4 
THEY HAD PICKETS STATIONED IN .THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


of the Government building, and also maintained a 
regular night street patrol of horse and foot. For this 
purpose a large number of’imen was cnlisted. The 
recruits were mostly of the lowest class; men enlisted 
‘for pecuniary benefit, not for the sympathy entertained 
towards the new Government. 

The new Government had not been in power many 
days when discontent apppeared in the ranks of this 
body of armed men. They made some extraordinary ` 
demands upon the Government which could not be 
entertained. Fearing trouble from these men, and 
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knowing that they were not able or in a position to 
quell an uprising, should one oceur, the Government 
asked the protection and assistance of the United States 
Government to maintain order. The request was 
granted by the United States Minister, and on the Ist . 
of February the following proclamation, signed by him- 
self and the Captain commanding the U. S. S. Boston, 
was proclaimed from the Government building by a 
Lieutenant of the United States Navy: 


“To the Hawaiian People, —At the request of the 
Provisional Government of the Hawaiian Islands, 
I hereby, in the name of the United States of America, 
assume protection of the Hawaiian Islands for the 
protection of life and property, and occupation of the 
public buildings and Hawaiian soil, so far as may be 
necessary for the purpose specified, but not interfering 
with the administration of public affairs by the Provis- 
ional Government. 

“This action is taken pending, and subject to, negoti- 
ations at Washington.” 


THE UNITED STATES FLAG 


was then raised over the Government building, and the 
United States troops took immediate possession. The 
discontented armed ‘men of the new Government were 
withdrawn and many of them dismissed. Although 
this action of the United States Minister was promptly 
disavowed by his Government, the American flag 
continued to fly over the Government building, and 
the United States troops remained in possession until 
- the 1st of April. 

During the existence of the United States pro- 
tectorate, the new Government took the opportunity to 
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organize a military force, and also imported large 
quantities of ammunition and guns. 

President Harrisoy did not take: any heed of the 
Queen’s communication, for on the 11th and 14th of 
February, a treaty of annexation was agreed upon and 
concluded, and was submitted to the Senate on the 15th 
for its approval. 

The Queen’s representative reached Washington at 
this time. With the able assistance of a. gen tlemañ 
who accompanied him, a true representation of facts in 
connection with the conspiracy was made known. Their 
efforts stayed further progress of action on 1 the treaty 
question in the Senate. 

Grover Creverann, however, took a different view of 
the matter, for, one of his first acts after his taking the 
President’s seat (which was in March) was to with- 
draw the above treaty of annexation from the Senate; 
and later to send a special Commissioner to Hawaii to 
ascertain the true status of affairs; to use his own 
words : 

“T conceived it to be my duty therefore to withdraw 
the treaty from the Senate for examination, and mean- 
while to cause an accurate, full and impartial investi- 
gation to be made of the facts attending the subversion 
of the Constitutional Government of Hawaii, and the 
_ instalment in its place of the Provisional Government, i 

The President continues and ‘says : 

“T selected for the work of investigation the Hon. 
James H. Blount, of Georgia, whose service of eighteen 
years as a member of the House of Representatives, 
and whose experience as Chairman of the Committee of 
Foreign Affairs in that ‘body, and his consequent 
familiarity with international topics, joined with his 
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high character and honorable reputation seemed to- 
render him preculiarly fitted for the duties entrusted 
to him.” 


FROM THE 20TH OF JANUARY 


to the 8rd of February, the Councils held secret 
sessions. During this period eleven Acts were passed 
and became law. It was not until after the 8th of 
February, that open sessions of the Councils were held. 

At the end of February, the guard which the 
Government allowed the Queen, was removed; and at 
the end of March, the allowance appropriated for her 
by the Legislature of 1892 was discontinued. 

Special Commissioner Biount arrived in Honolulu on 
the 29th of March. On the 30th, he presented his 
credentials to the Provisional Government, and on the 
31st, he informed Mr. Dorr of his intention of having 
the American flag hauled down from over the Govern- 
ment building, and the troops ordered to return to 
the Boston. As Mr. Doe preferred that the proceed- 
ing should take place on the next morning instead of 
this day, Mr. Brounr agreed to wait. Mr. Dorm 
informed Mr. Buounr that when the troops were first 
furnished, they could not have gotten along without 
their aid. as 

On the first of April, in accordance to instructions 
from Mr. Brovnr, the United States flag was lowered 
from over the Government building and the troops, 
which had been encamped on shore since the 16th of 
Januar Y. returned to their ship. 


THE HAWAIIAN FLAG WAS SHORTLY 


aftcrwards hoisted in the place of the other. A large 
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number of Hawaiians witnessed this proceeding. It 
has been stated that the Hawaiians showed a stolid 
indifference to those proceedings, that there was no 
cheering or any demonstration from them. Was it an, 
occasion that demanded a show of joy?, On the 
contrary, if anyone wishing to truly convince him- 
self of the feeling entertained by those Hawaiians had 
taken particular notice, it would have been seen that 
the majority of them were witnessing the scene with 
tears in their eyes. 

So sudden was this proceeding, and being unprepared 
for such a procedure, the Provisional Government 
officials were much concerned regarding their personal 
safety. So fearful were they, that for some time after 
they slept in secrecy, and under arms. 

Because the Queen, whose case was now in the hands 
of the United States Government, did not forswear her 
allegiance to her subjects; becatise she still received 
visits from her loyal sympathizers; because she sent a 
message to Commissioner Biount, offering him a 
carriage to convey him to the hotel; because she chose 
to show an act of courtesy to the United States 
representative, she was termed a rebel. In the Adver- 
tiser, a newspaper supporting the Government, on April 
lst, appeared an editorial with the heading, “Still a 
Rebel.” This editorial ended with the following threat: 
“Tf the terms indicated are not sufficient to induce Mrs. 
Dominis to such submission, it will become the 
unpleasant duty of the Government, to proceed to other 
measures.” Similar editorials to the above again’ 
appeared from time to time. Rumors of deportation 
and assassination of the Queen and her prominent 
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supporters were circulated throughout the city. On 
the 15th of April, Commissioner Buovuyr called on Mr. 
Dore and drew his attention to these newspaper 
articles, and the rumors then in circulation. 

The same press on every possible opportunity would 
throw out inuendos or cast slurs belittling any person 
or anything connected with the former regime. On the 
first of April, 206 tins of opium were discovered to be 
missing from a room in the Station House. Instead of 
being a royalist, the supposed thief was an ex-turnkey, 
one of the Government’s appointees. l 


THE NEXT ROBBERY DISCOVERED 


was that of jewels from the crown of the .late King 
KaraKxauva. On this occasion it was stated that “it is 
almost a certainty that it occurred during the old regime, 
and not since the Provisional Government has been 
established.” The person bearing imprisonment for this 
robbery was one of the Government’s armed men, and 
a very interesting story might be told in regard tọ this 
transaction. : 

Cn the 12th of April, several soldiers were suddenly 
taken with vomiting spells, showing symptoms of 
poisoning., It was then claimed that they were poisoned 
by some one in the employ of the royalists. When the 
matter was sifted down, it was concluded that canned 
peas were the cause of the trouble. A. similar occur- 
rence happened on the 6th of February, 1894. On this 
occasion, instead of being the work of royalists, it was 
the fault of an uncleaned milk can. The doctor, when 
examining the patients, said the cases looked very much 
like mineral poisoning. 
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On the night of May 31, 1898, another job was 
blamed on the unfortunate royalists. Some person, a 
supporter of the Government, probably one of their 
numerous spies, placed a bag of bombs on the premises 
adjoining those of the Queen. The next morning, the 
Advertise* published a sensational news article headed, 
“Was it a Plot?” and stated that the bombs were 
found on ‘the Queen’s premises and that it was an 
attempt to blow up the Barracks. In 1887, a number 
of bombs were made for the revolutionists of that year 
to be used by them in their attack on the Palace, if the 
King held out against their demands and refused to 
sign their Constitution, We wonder if the bombs 
found on this occasion were of them. 


SPIES WERE PLACED IN THE NEIGHBORHOOD 


of the Queen’s residence, who kept it under surveillance. 


`. After making a very careful examination and investi- 


gation of Hawaiian affairs, Commissioner Brount 
returned, on the 8th of August, to Washington. 

After reviewing the reports submitted by Mr. 
Buount, the Secretary of State, Hon. Warmer Q. 
GRESHAM, in a letter dated October 18, 1893, to Presi- 
dent CLEVELAND, says: . 

“Should not the great wrong done to a feeble but 
independent State by‘an abuse of the authority of the - 
United States be undone by restoring the legitimate 
Government? Anything short of that will not, I res- 
pectfully submit, satisfy the demands of justice.” 

President Creverann further says, speaking of Mr. 
Brovst, “His report detailing his action under the 
instructions given to him and the conclusions derived 
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from his investigation accompany this message,” which 
was that the Queen and her Government should be 
restored to their former rights. 

When Mr. Brount’s report had been made public, 
and it became known to the Queen that it was the 
desire of President CLEveLAND that she should bè restored 
to her throne, she fully expected that the United 
States Government would carry out his wishes. 

The next United States Minister to Hawaii after the- 
departure of Minister Brounr was the Hon. Axzerr S. 
Wiis, who arrived at Honolulu on the 4th of 
November. l 

On the 183th, at the invitation of the United States 
Minister, the Queen called at the Legation. This 
interview, which was of a confidential and private nature, . 
lasted a few minutes over half an hour. 

The news of the transmission of a communication to 
President Ciuvenanp by Secretary of State GRESHAM, 
announcing to the President the result of his findings 
in the case of Hawaii, after reading the reports of 
special Commissioner Biount, was received in Honolulu 
on the 24th of November. This news caused intense 
excitement throughout the city. 


ON THE EVENING OF THE 25TH, 


a public meeting was held. This was attended by the. 
supporters of the Government, for the purpose of show- 
ing their indignation against the acts of President 
Curvetanp and his Secretary of State. Six speakers, 
` one of whom was Vice-President Haron of the Provis- 
ional Government, and another the Chief Justice—gave 
yent to their feelings in violent harangues, . One 
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speaker, whose motto was “Liberty or Death,” was so 
overcome with the events of the day previous that he 
said: 

“Tn 1884, when Grover Cleveland was first chosen 
President of the United States, it was said that he 
obtained his election by three Rs, ‘Rum, Romanism, 
and Rebellion.’” 


Continuing, the same speaker said: 


“To-day, fellow citizens, Grover Cleveland stands 
impeached before the American colony of Hawaii by 
three Rs, and Í hope that very soon the U. S. Congress 
will impeach him unless he retracts. Now those three 
Rs are, the Restoration of a Rotten Royalty.” 


At this meeting, the following resolution was read : 


“That we have read with surprise and regret the 
recommendation of the Secretary of State of the United 
States to the President, to restore the monarchy lately 
existing in Hawaii. That we condemn the assumption of 
the Secretary of State that the right of the Provisional 
Government to exist was terminated by his refusal to 
re-submit to the Senate the Treaty of Union pending 
between the two countries; and also his assumption that 
the Provisional Government had at that very time sub- 
mitted the question of its continued existence to the 
arbitrament of the President or any other Power. 
That we support to the best of our ability the Provis- 
ional Government, in resisting any attack upon it which 
may be made contrary to the usage. of nations.” 


COMMENTING ON “THE SITUATION,” 
the following extracts from letters from the pen of a 
well-known and able writer, written on the 30th of 
November and December 2nd, published in a pamphlet 
entitled “Letters upon the Political Crisis in Hawaii,” 
may be worthy of production: 


A 


“Mr. oem has, at praak just two questions to 
deal with : 


“ First—The connection of his own Government with 
the Hawaiian revolution. 

“ Second—The proposal for annexation. a 

“ All the other allegations, whether true or false, are, 
as I stated recently in my ‘open letter,’ entirely beyond 
international recognition. The charges of corrupt 
practices, the lottery act, and the attempted abrogation 
of the Constitution, might most properly have formed 
the basis of memorials from their own-citizens, to the 
principal Governments represented here; and undoubt- 
edly a remonstrance from the United States Govern- 
ment, supported by the other representatives, would 
have been regarded as a grave instruction, by the 
Sovereign of a small power like Hawaii. 

“That course, however, was nof pursued, and Mr. 
Gresham has. been asked to do, in consideration of civil- 
ization, religion, and his own ‘flesh and blood,’ what no 
statesman can do, without violating the laws of civilized 
nations. A great deal is said about India and Africa 
and Texas, but we must keep to Hawaii, with which 
nation the United States is bound by treaties of friend- 
ship which she cannot and will not break. 

“The situation then is simply this, as far as Mr. 
Gresham is concerned: 

“1. Did the United States forces assist the revo- 
lution ? 

“2. Can the United States annex. Hawaii on the 
conditions of the offer made ? 

“With the first question J have no concern, and to 
the second question I have answered consistently in 
the negative, ever since I heard of it. 

“What then is the situation, as far as we in Hawaii, 
are concerned? It looks to me rather serious. Mr. 
Gresham has seen fit to censure his own officers, and to 
charge them with usine fraud and force. For doing 
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this, and for a merely rumored intention on his part to 
undo their work, the chief magistrate and the chief 
executive of the great American nation have been 
publicly censured at a mass meeting presided over and 
addressed by some of the highest officials of the 
Hawaiian Government. 

“Mr. Hatch, in his comments on a small part of my 
letter published by you on Friday, seems to imply that 
I regard Mr. Gresham’s censure as having been confined 
to officials of his own nation. On the contrary, I believe 
that whereas Mr. Gresham used the words ‘fraud and 
force’ to describe the acts of the United States officials, 
he would use a much uglicr word to define the act of 
those so-called Hawaiians who invited the fraud and 
force. 

“The real point, however, is that a mass meeting was 


‘called to resent the supposed attitude of. the Secretary 


of State, and the sanction given: to it by the presence 

and presidency of two of the highest officials of the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government, will undoubtedly be 
regarded as a grave diplomatic affront, 

“Di imagine that many of the orators regarded them- 
selves as American citizens denouncing the opposition. 
leader; but the Minister and ex-Ministers of the 
Hawaiian Provisional Government could only be there 
as Hawaiians, and may not denounce with impunity, 
the heads of friendly powers. J think this will be made 
very clear, by the answer that will probably be given 
at Washington, to the petition of American citizens which 
ig announced as voing forward. It will then be known 
that every man who claims and exercises the rights of 
citizenship in a foreign land, loses the protection of his 
former flag, at least so long as he resides in that foreign 
land. 

‘“‘1_The revolution of January was aid to be repre- 
sentative of Hawaii. 

“9 Tf so, the actors must have been’ Hawaiian 
cibizens. 
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“3—If Hawaiian citizens, they cannot claim protection 
as citizens of any other State. 

“4.Tf they were not Hawaiian citizens, how came 
they to offer the sovereignty of Hawaii to any other 
nation? 

“Tf my four propositions are true, and if the evidence 
given by Mr. S. M. Damon is true, it is not possible 
that any Secretary of State will ever unsay what Mr. 
Gresham has said.” ` 


HAVING IN MIND THE COURSE PURSUED 


by Minister Stevens on the 16th of January, in re the 
landing of the troops from the Boston to assist in the 
overthrow of the then existing Government, and now 
fearmg that perhaps the United States naval forces 
then in port might again be brought into similar service, 
the Provisional Government on the 29th of November 
` informed the United States Minister that the privilege 
heretofore granted to the naval forces to land for drill- 
ing purposes whenever they so desired, was rescinded; 
and in future, a request was to be made to the Govern- 
ment on each occasion when the landing of the men for 
drill was required. 

On the same day, the Government addressed another 
communication to the Minister; this one referred to 
Secretary Grusuam’s letter to President CLEVELAND, 
enquiring whether the published’ reports of such letter 
were true. 

The American—heretofore Hawaiian—residents also 
became alarmed, for on the 4th of Deeember they 
handed to the Minister a document, in which they 
protested against the use of the naval forces against 
their persons or property. Pleading on behalf of their 
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families, friends and relatives, that their lives would be 
endangered, and that owing to the insular situation of 
this country, they would not be able to secure the safety 
of their own lives, or those of their wives and children, 
in case of war or hostility. 

YET, ON THE 16TH OF JANUARY, , 


when these same American residents handed a request 
to their Minister, asking him to land the naval forces 
then in the port, the safety of the wives, children, 
relatives, friends, and property of those peaceable 
citizens who were not conspiring against the then exist- 
ing Government were not considered. Perhaps their 
lives had no value. 

The Government now prepared to place themselves 
in a position to repel any attack that might be made 
against them. The Palace building was fortified with 
bags of sand and pieces of artillery were placed in com- 
manding positions. Guns and pistols were promis- 
cuously served out among their would-be defenders. 

The 14th of December was another day of great 
excitement. It will be remembered that the revenue 
cutter “Corwin” arrived, unexpectedly, early on the 
morning of that day. She brought despatches to the 
United States Minister. The community wondered, 
what the nature of those despatches were. President 
CLEVELAND’s views on Hawaiian affairs were made known 
that morning. 

. The Queen, upon invitation from the United States 
Minister, called at the Legation on the morning of the 
16th. On this occasion the United States Consul- 
General and a trusted friend of the Queen, were also 
present at the interview, 
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Two days after the above interview the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs communicated with the Minister, stat- 
ing that he was informed, that he (the U. S. Minister) 
was in communication with the ex-Queen, with a view of 
re-establishing the monarchy im the Hawaiian Islands, 
and of supporting her pretensions to the sovereignty. 
Also asking him if the report was true, or if he were 
acting in any way hostile to the Government,—pressing 
him for an immediate answer. 

In accordance with the desire of the President of the 
United States, l 


THE QUEEN CONSENTED TO GRANT 


a full pardon, and amnesty for their offenses, to all of 
those who directly or indirectly participated in the 
revolution of January the 17th. 

After obtaining the Queen’s consent-—which was in 
writing—the United States Minister called upon the 
President of the Provisional Government on the 19th; 
and informed him of the decision and conclusion of the 
President of the United States, in the Hawaiian matter. 
' The Minister also read the Queen’s consent granting 
them amnesty,.dated December 18, 1893, which was as 
follows: i 

“I, Liliuokalani, in recognition of the high sense of 
justice which has actuated the President of the United 
States, and desiring to put aside all feelings of personal 
hatred or revenge and to do what is best for all the 
people of these Islands, both native and foreign born, 
do hereby and herein solemnly declare and pledge 
myself that, if reinstated as the constitutional sovereign 
of the Hawaiian Islands, I will immediately proclaim 
and declare, unconditionally, and without reservation, 
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to every person who directly or indirectly participated 
in the revolution of January 17th, 1893, a full pardon 
and amnesty for their offenses, with restoration of all 
rights, privileges, and immunities under the constitution 
and the laws which: have been made in pursuance 
thereof, and that I will forbid and prevent the adoption 
of any measures of proscription or punishment for what 
has been done in the past by those setting up or sup- - 
porting the Provisional Government. l 

“I further solemnly agree to accept the restoration 
under the Constitution existing at the time of said 
revolution, and that I will abide by and fully execute 
that Constitution with all the guarantees as to person 
and property therein contained. 

“I furthermore solemnly pledge myself and my 
Government, if restored, to assume all the obligations 
created by the Provisional Government, in the proper 
course of administration, including all expenditures for 
military or police services, it being my purpose, if 
restored, to assume the Government precisely -as it 
existed on the day when it was unlawfully overthrown.” 

The Minister closed his remarks by saying : 

“And now, Mr. President, and gentlemen of the 
Provisional Government, with a deep and solemn sense 
of the gravity of the situation and with the earnest hope 
that your answer will be inspired by that high patriotism 
which forgets all self interest; in the name and by the 
authority of the United States of America, I submit to 
you the question: ‘Are you willing to abide by the 
decision of the President? which was to promptly 
relinquish to her (the Queen) her Constitutional 
authority ?” 

Four days elapsed before the United States Minister 
received a reply to his letter, then President Dorn 
sent a lengthy communication in which he declined to 
carry out the request made of him. This communi- 
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cation had to be submitted by the United States 
Minister to his Government before he could further 
act, 


THE FOLELOWINC COMMENTS ON THE MATTER 


in question, written at that time, and from the same 
pen already alluded to, may appropriately be inserted 
here: 


“The case of the Provisional Government is before 
the world. i 

“Lengthy as is this reply whieh Mr. Dole has sent 
to Mr. Willis, the material points can be briefly sum- 
marized : 

“1. The Provisional Government decline to regard 
the decision of the President, upon the, question of 
annexation, as anything more than the conclusion of the 
present administration; thus limiting the dignity of the, 
President, whom it is usually deemed courteous by 
foreign powers, to treat as the spokesman for the nation, 
and not merely for the administration. 

“2. The Provisional Government refuse to recognize 
the right of the President of the United States to 
interfere in the domestic affairs of Hawaii, and they 
contend that in the event (which they however deny) 
of such interference having taken place, and of its 
having been misused in favor of the revolutionists, the 
latter are justified in keeping what may have wrongly 
been given them, and in resisting the attempts of the 
United States to redress the wrong. 

“3, The Provisional Government decline to be bound 
by anything Mr. Damon (one of their highest officers) 
may have said, to induce the Queen to surrender to 
them. There is no attempt to disprove the allega- 
tion that Mr. Damon induced the Queen to surrender, 
by certain promises, but ‘what he said, he said it on his 
own responsibility, and did not report it to us, It is 
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not stated, whether Mr. Damon is satisfied with the 
indignity thus publicly offered to him. 

“4, The Provisional Government, though composed 
chiefly of lawyers, complain that Mr. Blount devoted 
himself to the work of collecting information by the 
examination of witnesses, and the collection of statistics 
and other documentary matter, instead of seeking 
‘impressions of the state of affairs, which could best have 
come to him through a wide social intercourse*with the 
people of the country.’ 

“5, Mr. Willis is reminded that it is difficult for a 
stranger like himself, or for the President of the United 
States, ‘to obtain a clear insight into the real state of 
affairs, and to understand the social currents, the race 
feelings, and the customs and traditions, which all con- 
tribute to the political outlook.’ 

“6. The Provisional Government declare that, 
because they revered the American institutions of civil 
liberty, they desired to extend them to this distracted — 
country; and that, because they honored the American 
flag, they stood ready to add this country, a new star, 
to its glory. 

“7. The Provisional Government decline to enter- 
tain the proposition of the President of the United 
States that they should surrender their authority to 
the Queen. 

“8. The Provisional Government declare that their 
answer is made largely upon their sense of duty and 
loyalty, to the brave men: whose commission they hold, 
and whose will is the ‘only earthly authority’ they 
recognize. 

“I believe the foregoing isa fair synopsis of the reply 
sent to Mr. Willis. I will now briefly examine as to 
what it is a reply to. , 

“ President Cleveland, amidst a mass of reports, finds — 
sufficient evidence to prove to him, that the ‘Provisional 
Government was not established by the Hawaiian 
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people, nor with their consent or acquiescence, nor has it 
since existed with their consent.’ Mr. Dole does not 
touch upon this vital point. 

“President Cleveland further finds that the forces 
of the United States contributed to the establishment 
of the Provisional Government, to such an extent as to 
cause the United States to incur a responsibility to the 
whole Hawaiian community. 

“Mr. Willis declares that the President’s action upon 
the Hawaiian question has been decided upon under the 
dictates of honor and duty. 

“Ts it any answer to all this to say, that the Provis- 
ional Government recognize no earthly authority, except 
the will of the men whose commission they hold? That 
has been very clear, ever since they began to turn out 
their own young Hawaiian clerks, who refused to sell 
their country fop office. No one thought so poorly of 
the Provisional Government, as to believe that they 
would have submitted to that humiliation, had it not 
been the will of the men whose commission they held. 

“But the United States can take no cognizance of 
that authority. As I understand it, the President’s 
attitude is this: 

“The Hawaiian nation is a recognized friend and ally 
of the United States. - Five Commissioners arrived at 
Washington, claiming to represent this friendly nation, 
and asking for annexation. Upon investigation the 
President refused the request, upon the sole ground 
that these gentlemen did not represent. the nation they 
professed to represent. He further satisfied himself, 
that the United States’ forces had been engaged in 
setting up this power, which he found to be unauthor- 
ized. The President found, moreover, that the 
sovereign of the nation with which the United States 
was in friendly alliance, had not been deposed with the 
consent or acquiescence of the nation, and that she was 
therefore still the constitutional sovereign, in friendly 
alliance with the United States. . ` 
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“From this point, the appeal,to duty and honor is a 
very simple one; and it will hardly be affected by the 
knowledge that either Mr. Blount or Mr. Willis has 
misapprehended social currents, race feelings, or local 
customs and traditions. President Cleveland will 
scarcely be influenced by the desire expressed for the 
extension of American institutions to this land, so long 
as he believes that the effort was in defiance of the 
nation, and therefore in violation of that very civil 
liberty which is here eulogised. 

“Tt is hardly possible to compare the two documents, 
without arriving at the conviction that one has been 
dictated by principle, and the other by sentiment. ` The 
bulk of mankind, unfortunately, cannot come within 
the reach of these social currents, which are alleged to 
be such important factors in judging*of the political 
course of this Government, and they will have to con- 
tent themselves with the old-fashioned principle, ‘Let 
justice be done, though the heavens fall.’” 


SINCE HER RETIREMENT TO HER PRIVATE RESIDENCE, 


the Queen lived, it may be said, in perfect isolation. 
Her intimate friends called to see her, but she seldom 
received visits from others; she preferred not to. As for 
venturing beyond the limits of her premises, it was not 
considered safe for her to do so. Open threats had been 
made against her life by some of the rabid supporters of 
the Government. The spies before referred to behaved- 
in such a manner as to make themselves an obnoxious 
nuisance, and it was with difficulty that the Queen’s 
friends restrained themselves from giving them a well 
deserved chastising. But the few faithful men who 
| were guarding the person of the Queen day and night . 
(these men were provided with clubs) were well cau- 
tioncd against committing any act, which might be 
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misconstrued, and perhaps too willingly, by the Govern- 
ment, as an “overt act” against themselves. 

Such was’ the situation of the: Queen when she 
received the first intimation from the United States 
Minister that he desired to see her at the Legation. The 
intention of this interview was not publicly known in 
. this city until several weeks had passed by. Our readers, 
no doubt, well remember the criticism made by the 
press and by their correspondents at that time against 
the Queen, because it was reported that it was her 
desire that those persons who were instrumental in the 
overthrow of the Government should be beheaded. 


IT IS*NOT THE. DESIRE OR INTENTION 


of the writer to make any unkind criticism of, or take 
exceptions to, the manner in which the (late) Minister 
Wiis proceeded to carry out the wishes of President 
Cievetanp, but simply to state the facts as they ap- 
peared at that time. 

President Cievetanp, in his message to Congress on 
the 18th of December, says: 

“I instructed Minister Willis to advise the Queen 
and her supporters (the italics are those of the writer) of 
my desire to aid in the restoration of the status exist- 
ing before the lawless landing of the United States’ 
forces at Honolulu on the 16th of January last, if such 
restoration could be effected upon terms providing for 
clemency as well as justice to all parties concerned.” 

On the morning of the 13th of December, the Queen 
received a message from the Minister stating that he 
desired to see her at the Legation, and mentioning the 
hour; this was an hour before (perhaps less) the time 
he had appointed for the meeting. 
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Let any reader consider her situation. Under the 
excitement of the hour she meets a gentleman, a stran- 
ger to her, and under circumstances which would try a 
person with much greater nerve. She meets him, alone, 
no trusted adviser is near to lend his friendly assistance, 
although contrary to the intention of the President. A 
message from the President is verbally delivered to her. 
She is not fully made aware of the purpose of the Pres- 
ident. Certain questions are verbally submitted to 
her. She replies to them as well as she could under 
the circumstances. She is then informed that no 
further communication will be made to her at this time, 
nor will there be any, until perhaps in three or four 
weeks. The incidents of this interview, happened with- 
in a few minutes over half an hour. At the close of 
this interview she was bound to secresy, not being per- 
mitted to divulge the incidents that then transpired. 

In his communication to the Secretary of State, 
referring to the interview, the Minister says, that, in 
reply to a question asked of the Queen, 


WHETHER SHE WOULD GRANT FULL AMNESTY 


to the life and property of those persons who overthrew 

her Government, she said, “My decision would be, as 

the law directs, that such persons should be beheaded, 

and property confiscated to the. Government.” The. 
Minister also quotes the law referred to by the Queen, 

which is Chapter VI., Section 9 of the Penal Code, laws | 
of 1850. A comparison of this section with a similar 
section in the law of the Provisional Government, relat- 
ing to treason, has already been made in a former para- 
graph. It will be seen that the word “beheaded ” doeg 
not appear in either law, | 
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This then, was the point which caused the delay of 
“further communication” on the subject matter of 
restoration. At the half .hour imterview,—it seems 
rather a short time, in which to discuss such a moment- 
ous question, as the one which was then considered—it 
was quite possible under the circumstances, that one if not 
both of the conferees may have misunderstood the other. 
No word or explanation was ventured to the Queen 
that would in any way. assist her in her conclusion. 

That the Queen drew the attention of the Minister to 
the law governing the act of treason, and her own 
status under the Constitution, is not disputed» It is 
very difficult for the writer to believe, that she expressed 
such a decision as that which has been reported. In 
fact, the Queen has assured her friends that the word 
“beheaded” was not used by her during the interview. 


During personal interviews with the Queen, when con- | 


versing on the subject of politics, prior to this date, she 
never uttered a word of condemnation against the per- 
sonnel of the Government. The writer remembers well, 
a remark uttered by the Queen on a Sunday-evening. 
Service was being held in the church opposite her resi- 
dence; it wasa still night, the music and singing could be 
plainly heard. The choir and congregation had finished 
singing a hymn—one of her favorites—when she re- 
marked, “how sweet that music sounds.” Such were 
her thoughts, when the praises of those men and women 
who had vilified and abused her were being raised to 
God, reached her ears. 
The United States Minister was informed of 


THE BEHAVIOR OF THE GOVERNMENT’S SPIES, 


also of the threats that had been made- against the life 
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of the Queen, and of the fears that the Queen enter- 
tained for her safety. Through the intervention of the 
Minister, the spies were removed, and native policemen 
were detailed for guard duty. The Government informed 
the Minister, that it was their desire to give the Queen 
every protection. The police did not remain on duty’ 
many days, however, when they were withdrawn. The 
spies again hovered around. The protection of the 
United States Government was offered to the Queen, 
which she was at liberty to accept at any time she 
should desire so to do. 

Reference to the second meeting between the Minister 
and the Queen together with one of her trusted friends, 
and its results has already been mentioned. When a full 
and explicit explanation of President CrevsLanD’s pur- 
poses had been made known to, and understood by the 
Queen, she willingly acceded to his wishes. 

Before the communications from the Minister, inform- 
ing the President of the Queen’s willingness to agree 
to his wishes, and of-the reply from the Provisional 
Government, declining to abide by his decision, to relin- 
quish to the Queen her constitutional authority, had 
reached Washington, the President had submitted the 
Hawaiian’ matter to Congress, saying : 

“In commending this subject to the extended powers 
and wide discretion of the Congress, I desire to add the 
assurance that I shall be much gratified to co-operate , 
in any legislative plan which may be deyised for the 
solution of the problem before us which is consistent 
with American honor, integrity and morality.” 


THE PRESIDENT IN HIS MESSAGE 


to Congress, said; 
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“Our duty does not, in my opinion, end with refusing 
to consummate this questionable transaction. * * * 
By an act of war committed with the participation of a 
diplomatic representative of the United States, and 
without authority of Congress, the Government of a 
feeble but friendly and confiding people has been over- 
thrown, * * * The Provisional Government has 
not assumed a republican or other constitutional form, 
but has remained a mere executive council or oligarchy, 
set up without the assent of the people. It has not 
sought to find a permanent basis of popular support, and 
has given no evidence of any intention to do so.” 


In the time pending from their decision not to accede 
to the demand made on them by the Minister, and 
before the final decision of the United States Govern- 
ment had been determined upon, the eighteen self- 
proclaimed rulers of the country, commonly known as 
the Provisional Government,—probably > receiving 
inspiration from their representatives at Washington 
drawing attention to the foregoing remarks of Presi- 
dent Crevetanp—decided on February 15, 1894, to make 
a show of a popular foundation, for their rule. 


AT A MEETING OF THE ADVISORY COUNCIL 


consisting of fourteen members of the eighteen just 
referred to, held on the above date, the following report 
from the Judiciary Committee was read : . 


“The Judiciary Committee to whom was referred a 
petition from the American League, dated January 
23rd, praying for an increase of membership in the 
Council, report: ‘That in their opinion the matters. 
named in the petition should receive consideration; the 
question of representation in the view of the Committee 
being of more moment than a mere increase of numbers 
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in the Advisory Council. It is. evident that a body 
self-perpetuating will in time lose its representative 
character. The expedient of an increase of members to 
be chosen at mass meeting would in the opinion of this 
Committee be temporary in effect, and would not solve 
the question of representation in a permanent and satis- 
factory manner. In the opinion of this Committee the 
matters involved in the petition affect so seriously the 
fundamental principles of the Government that they 
should be considered more fully in connection with a plan 
for the permanent re-organization of the Government. 
The Committee therefore recommend that a committee 
be appointed to frame an Act providing for the election 
of delegates to sitin conjunction with the Executive and 
Advisory Councils, as a Constitutional Convention to 
determine upon a ‘Constitution and a permanent form 
of Government.” 


Here we now have a measure being proposed and 
supported by the same- persons, who, in 1890 and 1892, 
opposed it in the sessions of the Legislature of those — 
years, because the Hawaiian Constitutional and legal 
voters desired and petitioned for it. 


ON THE 16TH OF FEBRUARY, 


the office of “President” of the Provisional Government 
was instituted by themselves, now making the rulers of 
the country to number nineteen. 

In a pamphlet entitled “Letters Upon the Political 
Crisis in Hawaii,” the author in his letter number 14,. 
dated January 31, 1894, commenting on the events of 
that time, after referring to the acts of the Queen on 
the 14th of January, 1893, says, “there were three 
possible courses: Constitutionality, treason, treachery.” 
Stating what he considers was the constitutional course 
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that should have been pursued at that time, the writer 
proceeds : 


“The next possible course was the treasonable one, of 
violating the Constitution, by upsetting the Monarchy, 
in favor of a republic, or of some other form of indepen- 
dent government. This was a much more precarious 
course than the other, because, unless the electorate 
could be counted upon to support the movement, it must 
be a practical failure. Treason, however, is a gentle- 
manly crime, and sometimes it is even a creditable one. 

“The third course was treachery, or betrayal of the 
sovereignty without the nation’s consent; and treachery 
has never anything to recommend it, either in manners 
or morals. The very word ‘treachery,’ like the word 
‘beheading,’ has a repulsive sound. Unfortunately, 
` there were a few—probably not over half a dozen— 
advocates of this course, and they carried the others 
blindly with them. 

“There isa wordly morality, which says that ‘success 
justifies treason.’ I never heard it said that success 
justifies treachery, but in this case, the mission to 
Washington had not even the questionable merit of 
success. No man, Christian or pagan, has yet given any 
reason that a statesman could listen to for that expedition 
of envoys; and failure in such an exploit is fatal to the 
reputation of any community. We may like it, or we 
may dislike it, but the, fact which can no longer be 
concealed is, that we rejected constitutionality, and we 
passed by simple treason, and we took our stand upon 
treachery, as our political basis. All the world knows 
it, although part of the world vamly tries to conceal it, 
and there is now no way of escape, except backwards. 

“Tt is said that the Provisional Government will now 
try to hold on to something, until three years hence,. 
when they will make another attempt at annexation. 
But what have they to hold on to? They have des- 
troyed the Constitution, they have antagonized the 
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natives, they have no friendly relations abroad, and they 

have not even the ability to defend the envoys of foreign 

powers, whom elsewhere it is a matter of keenest honor 

to protect, from the ribald scurrility of their own 
organs. f 

“A Provisional Government which has three years 
to run, with only a hope of annexation at the end of it, 
is not likely to make many friends, especially as, at the 
end of three years, they will have to answer those 
unpleasant questions about the consent of the natives, 
which they managed to avoid answering correctly at 
the first attack. " 

“The position to-day is, that the constitutional 
fulcrum has been lost, and that the Provisional Govern- 
ment have only a lever in their hands. If they cannot 
regain their fulcrum, they will have to use their lever 
as a crowbar, and three years of government by crowbar 
is not a fascinating prospect, even for the governors. 
This kind of life is paradise for annexationist news- 
papers, but government by mass meeting is not very 
much for business men of any sort to look forward to. 
Had we not better try to bring the lever and the ful- 
crum together again? They can work together, and 
they cannot work apart. 

“There can be no stability that does not grow out of 
the nation itself. The Constitution of 1887 was accepted . 
by the nation, and the only safe plan is to get hold of that 
Constitution, or to get the nation that.adopted it, to 
adopt another. There can be no freedom, and no 
security for law and order for this generation, unless we 
seek it in the solidity of constitutional authority.” 


IS THE GOVERNMENT OF THE HAWAIIAN ISLANDS 
in January, 1897, in any better position than it was in 
January, 1894? Readers, judge for yourselves. 

In accordancé with the recommendation made by the 
Judiciary Committce on the 15th of February, 1894, an 
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election for eighteen delegates to sit, with the already 
self-appointed nineteen, in Constitutional Convention 
was held. on the 2nd of May. This body of twenty- 
seven began their deliberations on the 30th of the same 
month, and remained in session until the night of the 
3rd of July. Referring to this election, the author of 
“Hawaii”—the story of a national wrong—says: 

“Such of the voters under the Constitution of 1887, 
as would submit to swearing allegiance to the Provis- 
ional-Government, were to be allowed to elect eighteen 
delegates who should assist the nineteen of the Pro- 
visional Government in drawing up a new Constitution. 
It will be seen that though none but the sworn partisans 
of the Provisional Government were admitted to this 
franchise, still, the delegates to be. elected by them were 
to be a permanent minority. The vote cast was insig- 
nificant as to number or weight.” 

A few days before the proclaiming of the Republic, 
the Queen sent to each of the Diplomatic Representa- 
tives of foreign Powers residing in Honolulu a written 
protest, protesting against any such action of the Pro- 
visional Government, and asking them not to give such 
a form of government their recognition. 


A MASS MEETING OF HAWAIIANS, 


at which there were about three thousand present, was 
held a few days before the 4th of July, protesting 
against the intended action of the Provisional Govern- 
ment, as they considered that the matter of arbitration 
was still in the hands of the United States Government. 
At this meeting the following resolution was passed, 
copies of which were forwarded to the members of the 
Diplomatic Corps: 
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“Be it Resolved, That the Hui Aloha Aina and 
other patriotic leagues, together with the loyal subjects 
of the Hawaiian Kingdom, in mass meeting assembled, 
representing by far the greater majority of the legitimate 
voters of this country, do hereby most solemnly protest 
against the promulgation of a new Constitution, formed 
without the consent or participation of the people; and 
we also protest against changing the form of govern- 
ment from the one under which we have lived peacefully 
and prosperously for many years. And that we main- 
tain that the will of the majority of the legitimate voters 
of Hawaii should be the supreme power of the land, as 
such power is recognized and accepted in all the civilized 
countries, and by all the enlightened governments of 
the world.” . 

The “Constitution of the Republic of Hawaii” was 
adopted—by the so-called Constitutional Convention— 
as the title of their Constitution on July 8, 1894. On 
the evening of the same day it passed the final vote of 
the Convention; it was then signed by the President, 
Executive and’ Advisory Councils, and Delegates. The 
next day it was proclaimed as the Law of the country. 

Any further endeavors of the President to carry out 
his policy of restoration was prevented by the action of 
the U. S. Senate, which body passed a resolution to the 
effect, that the United States Government recognize the 
Republic of Hawaii. The other Powers having Diplo- 
matic and Consular relations with Hawaii followed suit. 


AFTER THE PROCLAIMING OF THE REPUBLIC, 


the Queen sent a Commission to Washington for the 
purpose of ascertaining from President CLEVELAND 
whether anything further could be done for her cause. 
This Commission was not received by the President, 
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He sent a message for the Queen to them, through the 
Secretary of State, which was in substance that he 
could not further act in the matter, as the Senate had 
taken it out of his hands. 

After the return of the above Commission, the Queen 
made one more endeavor to bring her case to the notice 
of other foreign Powers; with that intention another 
Commissioner was sent on her behalf to visit the Gov- 
ernments of Great Britain, France, Germany, Portugal 
and Japan. 

This Commissioner reached London only to learn that 
the British Government had recognized the Republic. 
He proceeded to Germany where he learnt the same 
fact regarding the Government, and also that the other 
Powers would extend their recognition to the new 
Government. He under the circumstances did not 
present his credentials to either of those Governments, 
nor did he proceed any further on his mission. - 

Referring to the deprivation of the Hawaiians of their 
political rights, the followig articles in 


THE CONSTITUTION OF THE HAWAIIAN REPUBLIC, 


promulgated on July 4, 1894, will prove the correctness 
of former remarks: 
ARTICLE 17. 


Section 1—All persons born or naturalized in the 
Hawaiian Islands, and subject to the jurisdiction of the 
Republic, are citizens thereof. 

Section 2—Any person not a Hawaiian citizen, who 
took active part or otherwise renderéd substantial 
service in the formation of, and has since supported the 
Provisional Government of Hawaii, who shall within 
six months from the promulgation of this Constitution 
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procure from the Minister of the Interior a certificate 
of such service, as herein set forth; and who shall take 
an oath to support this Constitution and the Laws of 
the Republic so long ashe shall remain domiciled in the 
Republic, shall be entitled to all the privileges of citizen- 
ship without thereby prejudicing his native citizenship 
or allegiance. 


3 


ÅRTICLE, 19. 


Section 1—-Letters of Denization of the following 
classes nay be granted by the Executive Council : 

(1-—Letters conferring all of the privileges of citizen- 
ship, except the right to “vote, which may be granted to 
any person.) 

(2—Special Letters conferring all of the. rights of 
citizenship including the right to vote, which shall be 
granted only to persons eligible to become naturalized; 
provided, however, that the conditions of intention to 
become a permanent citizen, of an oath abjuring alle- 
giance to the Government of his native land, of an oath 
of allegiance to the Republic and of application to the 
Supreme Court shall not be required, and provided 
further that the condition of being a citizen or subject 
of a country having treaty relations with the Republic 
concerning naturalization shall not apply to persons who 
have resided jn the Hawaiian Islands for a period of 
seven years or more prior to the date of the promulga- 
tion of this Constitution, and who may apply for Letters 
of Denization within five years from such promulgation.) 

Section 2—Every person receiving Letters of Deni- 
- zation shall take the oath prescribed in Article 101 of 
this Constitution and shall thereupon be subject to all 
of the duties and obligations of a citizen. 

Section 3—-All Letters of Denization heretofore 
granted are hereby revoked. 


ARTICLE 23. 


“Sanford Ballard Dole is hereby declared to be the 
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President of the Republic of Hawaii, to hold office 
until and including the 31st day of December, 1900, 
and thereafter until a successor shall have been duly 
elected and qualified. 


ARTICLE 24. 


Section 1—On the third Wednesday of September, 
1900, and on the third Wednesday of September in 
every sixth year thereafter, the Legislature shall meet 
to elect a President for a term of six years to begin 
with the first day of January of the year following. 


ARTICLE 54. 


Section 1—-The Senate shall be composed of fifteen 
members. The Senators to be elected at the first elec- 
tion held under this Constitution, shall hoid office until 

the general election held in the year 1899. 

' Section 2—-Senators shall be elected at the general 
election to be held on the last Wednesday of September, 
1899, in three classes to hold office for two, four and 
six years respectively, and thereafter in terms of six 
years. The details of such election and apportionment 
of terms shall be provided for by the Legislature. 


ARTICLE 57. 


Section 1—The House of Representatives shall be 
composed of fifteen members, elected, except as herein 
provided, every second year. 

Section 2—The term of office of the Representatives 
elected at the first election held under this Constitution, 
shall extend to the last Wednesday in September, 1897, 
and the term of those thereafter elected at general or 
special elections, shall be until the next general election 
held thereafter. 


ARTICLE 101. 


No person shall be eligible to be an Officer, Senator 
or Representative under the Republic, or an Elector of 
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Senators or Representatives, or a Juror, until he shall 
have taken and subscribed the following oath or affirm- 
ation, viz.: “I do solemnly swear (or affirm) in the 
presence of Almighty God, that I will support the Con- 
stitution, Laws and Government of the Republic of 
Hawaii; and will not, either directly or indirectly, 
encourage or assist in the restoration or, establishment 
of a Monarchical form of Government in the Hawaiian 
Islands 
REFERRING TO THE FOREGOING CONSTITUTION, 

the writer quotes the following paragraphs from the 
“Statement of Facts,” published in a pamphlet entitled 
“Hawaii,” in 1896: 

“Tt may be advisable now to note a few of the clauses 
of this Constitution, to show how it was fitted, as was 
obviously intended, by its real authors, more for main- 
taining a usurped and, therefore, an unpopular and 
unstable authority than for the ultimate guidance and 
support of a progressive, enlightened Government of a 
Republic, ‘broad-based upon the people’s will.’ 

“The second section of Article 17 is directly devoted 
to conferring retroactive rights, the voting power more 
particularly, on the heterogeneous collection of aliens 
who were enlisted by the Provisional Government in 
the. earlier days of its cxistence, to protect itself and 
maintain its rule as against the people when it was by 
no other means secure in the possession of power from 
day today. * * * 

“As those persons who took ‘active part,’ and have 
been referred to in this paper as deserters, stowaways, 
out-of-work laborers of various nationalities, were for ` 
the most part unable to comply with the very moderate 
educational requirements set forth in Article 64, Sect. 7, 
a special clause is added which decrees that the said 
requirements ‘shall not apply to those persons who shall 
obtain the certificate of scrvicc as provided for in 
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Article 17? In short, Articles 17 and 74 enfranchise an 
army of alien, illiterate paupers, whose votes were, of 
course, at the disposal of the Government. It is thus 
admitted that the vote of these iliterate aliens was 
required to carry onthe rule of the Provisional Govern- 
ment whensoever it should venture to put any question 
to the vote; and these were they who helped to choose 
the eighteen delegates sent to assist the nineteen self- 
chosen, who amongst them produced the Constitution 
proclaimed to be that of the Hawaiian Republic. 


“Article 93, Sect. 2, cancels all Government appoint- 
ments in effect on the Ist of September, 1894, to be 
renewed or not at the pleasure of the Provisional 
Cabinet, thus at one stroke making sure of the dismissal - 
of any unsworn clerk or messenger who might have 
hitherto escaped notice,. and seizing effectually the 
spending power of all public money, every functionary 
in the public services holding his appointment at the 
pleasure of the Provisional Government Cabinet. 

“This is actually the very sublimation of the ‘Spoils 
System.’ 

“Article 101, (already quoted) decrees * * *, This 
article then sentences every non-juror to disfranchise- 
ment, deprivation of all prospect of serving his country 
in any capacity, and even of the right of trial by jury of 
any but political opponents. 

“Tt applies to the vast majority of the natives and a 
large proportion of foreign-born citizens or denizens. 

“By way of a sort of interim Parliament, which may 
be. called upon to appropriate public moneys between 
the regular sessions of the Legislature, Article 81 creates 
a ‘Council of State’ of fifteen meufbers, of whom one 
third may be elected by the Representatives, the other 
two-thirds bemg allotted to the President and the 
Senate respectively. 

“Tt must surely be admitted, then, that the statement 
‘the Constitution is fitted and was obviously intended 
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‘more for the maintaining a usurped and unpopular gov- 
ernment than for the guidance of a progressive, enlight- 
ened republic,’ is fully justified by the terms of the 
Constitution itself. l 

“It should be remembered that this Constitution pre- 
ceded the proclamation of the Republic, which latter, 
therefore, receives its Constitution at the hands of the 
Provisional Government and its partisans. 

“The Republic itself rests upon the proclamation of 
the President of the Provisional Government as such, 
and is proclaimed by virtue of the authority of the 
Executive and Advisory Councils of the Provisional 
Government. 

“No act of the Provisional Government, of its Presi- 
dent or its Councils, has ever been submitted for the 
acceptance or approval ofany respresentative body. 

“Obviously, then, the Republic has had no voice in 
the retrospective adoption of two years’ Government by 
a non-representative camera, nor has it had any. voice 
whatever in the drawing or the acceptance of the Con- 
stitution under which it is to flourish—or the reverse.’ 


CAN IT BE SUPPOSED FOR A MOMENT, 


that the Hawaiians, who, from the time of their exist- 
ence as a people have been born and have lived under a 
Monarchical form of Government, and have been, 
brought up to, and do respect that form of Government, 
can it be expected of them, to come foward and take 
such an oath as is required of them; and more, lend their 
support to a Government which came into control: of 
their country in the manner it did? 

Do not those articles tend to disfranchise the 
Hawaiians? 

The first election under this Constitution was held: in 
the month of October, 1894. At this election, all those 
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aliens provided for by Articles 17 and 19 of the new 
Constitution voted. The Hawaiians who voted, were 
those who were receiving pay from the Government and 
who were compelled to take the oath contained in 
Article 101, or to lose their positions. 

We now have before us the spectacle of a people 
living in their own country, the country of their birth, 
and in which are their homes being treated as outcasts, 
not being allowed even to express an opinion as to what 
they want. 

The Hawaiian people do not support nor do they wish 
the present form of Government; nor do they wish an- 
nexation to any other country; they want the Monarch- 
ical form of Government restored to them; they have 
tried to regain it, but failed in the attempt. And the 
result, their Queen was imprisoned and a large number 
of their relations and friends placed in jail and compelled - 
to work like the worst of criminals. 


WERE A PLEBESCITE TAKEN, 


it would be found that not 10 percent of the people would 

support the present Government. ; 

The country is now ruled by a minority backed by a 

- well paid and ‘fully equipped armed force. Can stability 

- and harmony exist or be expected to exist in the coun- 
try under such circumstances? 

In the Hawaiian Gazette of August 16, 1887, is the 
following editorial : 

“His Excellency L. A. Thurston, Minister of the 
Interior, has issued a circular to the employees of that 
department, informing them that they are required to 
abstain from active participation in partisan politics, on 
pain of being removed from office. At the same time. 
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their right to vote for whom they choose is fully recog- 
nized, and their tenure of office declared to depend in 
no wise upon the votes which they may cast. * * * 
This action of the Minister is in lme with the policy of 


reform to which the Cabinet is committed.” 


That editorial was written a month after the revolu- 
tion of 1887, and referred to the revolutionary Cabinet 
of that time. But what a change in their “policy of 
reform,” since they—the same political party are now in 
control of the Government—have obtained complete 
possession and control of the Hawaiian Islands. At the 
present day, no Government employee, or, and it per- 
haps may be said, of any one drawing money from the 
Government Treasury, may continue in office or con- 
tinue to receive any Government patronage, unless he 
does take part in partisan politics and take the oath as 
prescribed in Article 101 of the Constitution. 


IT HAS BEEN INTIMATED, 


that a refusal to sign a petition for “annexation ” would 
be used as a cause of dismissal from Government. ser- 
vice. For declining to take the above oath, referred to, 
a number of Government officials who had been in the 
service for many years, were summarily dismissed. 

Touching upon the question of annexation, the follow- 
ing letter written by the Rev. W. B. Oleson on Decem- 
ber 12th, 1892, may be of interest at this date. The 
reverend gentleman was a resident of the Hawaiian . 
Islands for fifteen years; during his residence here he 
was engaged in educational work among the Hawaiians, 
he writes: 

“T do not believe that the annexation of Hawaii 
to the United States of America is a question of practi- 
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cal politics, or that it is a matter that is likely to play 
any important part in the near future of this Kingdom. 
I am convinced that the autonomy of this country 
should be preserved, and that the present Monarchical 
Government be perpetuated. I have consistently held 
to this conviction during my residence in this Kingdom 
and I am not persuaded to the contrary as the time 
draws near for my departure to my native land. In my 
own country I should be opposed to the annexation of 
these islands, believing in the American non-colonial 
policy. Any other representation of my views is a mis- 
representation either wilful or ignorant. 

“The industrial and commerical development of this 
country is by far a more momentous question, and does 
not necessarily involve that of annexation. I may be 
alone, but I am convinced that by retaining its 
autonomy, this country is likely to gain greater com- 
mercial advantages than by amalgamation with any 
other country. 

“Tf those advantages can be obtained through the 
friendly policy of the United States, without infringing 
on the autonomy of this Kingdom, it is practical politics 
to secure those advantages speedily. To cry ‘annexa- 
tionist’ after one who advocates such a policy, may serve 
present small political purposes, but it balks and retards 
the broader policy that would foster Hawaii’s indepen- 
dence and promote her commercial prosperity.” 


The reverend gentleman is not the only resident of 
the Hawaiian Islands who is of that opinion. 
DURING MINISTER BLOUNT’S STAY 
in the Islands in 1898, he received several petitions 
against the intended objects of the Provisional Govern- 
tmaent—the annexing of these islands to the United 
States. They were worded as follows: : 


“The undersigned, residents and property holders of 
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the Hawaiian Islands, beg respectfully to place before 
your Excellency their views respecting the present 
important question of annexation now pending before 
this community. o 3 

“ First:—We beg to call your attention to the fact 
that the industry of these islands is the raising and 
manufacturing of sugar, and which business, to be 
conducted successfully, and in a manner to compete 
with other cane-sugar producing countries of the world, 
must have a labor system such as is now maintained 
here, but which we understand is prohibited by the 
existing laws of the United States, and would have to | 
be abolished should the islands become an integral part 
of that country. 

Second:—As friends of the Hawaiian race, in whose 
country we have made our homes, and under’ whose 
Government we have heretofore enjoyed prosperity and 
protection, we must protest against any measure which 
would deprive them of their civil rights asa race. Feel- 
ing, therefore, that the terms of the treaty of annexation 
as submitted to the United States Government would 
cripple the greatest industry of the Islands, and that no 
provision has been made for securing the rights of the 
Hawaiians,. we respectfully subscribe our names as 
opposed to the same.” l 


Three other petitions read as follows: 


“In view of the fact that the Provisional Govern- 
ment of the Hawaiian Islands is now attempting to 
bring about the annexation ofthese islands to the United 
States of America, we, the undersigned, residents, tax- , 
payers, and voters of the Hawaiian Islands, of foreign 
birth or parentage, do subscribe our names as signifying 
our opposition to such annexation.” 


THE HAWAIIAN PATRIOTIC LEAGUE, 


a political association composed of Hawaiians, represent- 
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ing a large majority of the native-born Hawaiian quali- 
fied voters throughout these islands—handed Minister 
Brovst a “Memorial on the Hawaiian Crisis,” being a 
statement of political events from 1849 up to 1893. The 
writer quotes from that document : . 


“Tt will suffice to say that we, Hawaiians, do not and 
cannot contentedly acknowledge the right of a faction 
of turbulent foreigners to dictate in our country for the 
satisfaction of their greedy selfishness and Just of power; 
but we are ever ready to bow and submit to the rule 
of the majority, whenever legally expressed, and we 
would willingly abide by the decision of a plebescite, 
honorably and fairly carried out, if such was the will of 
America. * 

“But all coercive measures are of no avail, for the 
Hawaiians remain Hawaiian, true to our race. * * *° 

“We do not believe that the times and circumstances 
warrant the present movement of annexation; our 
people are not yet ripe for it, and we-prefer remain- 
mg under the paternal rule of our own monarchy that 
understands our wants and wishes, and under which we 
claim to be quite capable of self-government. * * * 

“If annexation is to be-accomplished with any justice, 
it must be by the consent of the majority, not at the 
beck of a few adventurers or greedy plutocrats, men who, 
to further their private ambition or avoid impending’ 
bankruptcy, have remorsely thrown on the United 
States the responsibility of a very dishonorable action, 
that of robbing a people of their nationality, men 
also who, through their annexation scheme, would 
entangle the United States Government with some 
foreign problems of difficult solution, * *° 

“Tt has not yet been clearly demonstrated that annex- . 
ation would benefit either this country or America, and 
to us it seems as if both sides may have much to lose 
and little to gain by it, * * * 
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“For all the above reasons and others too long to 
enumerate, we protest against the present movement in 
favor of doing away with the independence of our 
country; we protest against the effort made to force 
annexation to the United States without consulting the 
people. * * * 

“We particularly resent the presumption of being - 
transferred like a flock of sheep or bartered like a horde 
of untutored savages by an unprincipled minority of 
aliens who have no right, no legal power, no influence 
over us, not even a claim of conquest by fair-handed 
warfare, and we cannot believe that our friends of the 
great and just American nation could tolerate annexa- 
tion by force against the wishes of the majority of the 
population. * * * © 

“Tt is therefore with the utmost confidence in the 
wisdom, honor, and impartiality of the United States 
Government that we respectfully but earnestly pray 
for our independent autonomy and the restoration of 
the Hawaiian Monarchy; and our gratitude will ever 
bind us more indissolubly to the great Union by a 
stronger tie than any forced annexation could ever 
realize.” 


Gop Save Hawan Neat! 


NOTES ON HAWAIIAN CONSTITUTIONS. 


The following communication, published in The Inde- 
pendent of February 9th, 1897, is deemed worthy of 
reproduction as an appendix to the foregoing HISTORICAL 
TRUTHS : i 


Ep. Tae INDEPENDENT: — 


In the year 1852, by the advice and with the consent 
of the Legislature, King Kamehameha III. promul- 
gated a Constitution. 

In 1864, King Kamehameha V., upon his own 
authority, abrogated the Constitution of 1852, and pro- 
claimed another in its stead, ‘which was known as the 
“Constitution of 1864.” This Constitution was accepted 
as the fundamental law of the Kingdom, and continued 
in force until the year 1887. For this act or coup 
d'etat the King was not deposed. 

That Constitution, King Kalakaua upon his accession 
to the throne, took oath to maintain whole and inviolate. 

To thwart the movement of a band of revolutionists 
who had in mind the establishment of an independent 
republic, and to save the Constitutional monarchy, 
King Kalakaua on July the 7th, 1887, violated his con; 
stitutional oath, when—at the point of the bayonet, as 
it were—he abrogated the Constitution which he had 
sworn to maintain, and also by promulgating a new 
Constitution in its stead—although dictated by the 
revolutionists—known as the “Constitution of 1887.” 
This act of the King was recognized as a constitutional. 
one, however. x 

Tt has been stated that Queen Liliuokalani, in January, 
1893, violated her constitutional oath. Article 78 of 
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the Constitution of 1887 says, “Wherever by this Con- 
stitution any act is to be done or performed by the King 
or the sovereign it shall, unless otherwise expressed, 
mean that such act shall be done and performed by the 
sovereign, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Cabinet.” The Queen, perhaps, was performing an act 
in accordance with the terms of the Constitution. 

However, the act of the Queen on the 14th of Jan- 
uary, 1893, was condemned and denounced by the same 
political party who, in 1887, compelled King Kalakaua 
to violate his oath. 

This revolutionary party now took the opportunity to 
forward their original scheme of establishing an inde- 
pendent Government. With the aid of the United 
States Minister and the troops at his command, this 
party was enabled to depose the Queen. and her Gov- 
ernment. 

An independent Government, with a new Constitution 
has been proclaimed. That Constitution has not yet 
been submitted to the legal subjects of the Hawaiian 
Islands for their acceptance or approval. 

' That document, however, tends to disfranchise those 
legal subjects, for in Article 101 it says, “no person 
shall be eligible to be an Officer, Senator, or Represent- 
‘ative * * * oran Elector * * * or a Juror,” 
until he has taken an oath, not only to support the Con- 
stitution, but will not “either directly or indirectly 
encourage or assist in the restoration or establishment 
of a monarchical form of Government in the Hawaiian 
Islands.” 

‘Such is the status of the Government that is asking | 
the United States to annex these islands and their legal 
subjects. It is quite willing even, to send a commission 
to Washington—if necessary—to assist their represent- 
atives there, in the negotiation for the “barter.” 

It is said, that in 1892, one of the leading missionary 
politicians, when speaking of Queen Liliuokalani, made 
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the remark, “But what does it matter so long as we 
have the prevailing influence over her. A republic or 
annexation would lead to the dominance of the natives.” 
Any voice from the (natives) legal subjects of the 
country is pretty well hushed up by Article 101 of the 
present Constitution. 

Surely this Government and its supporters, do not for 
one moment suppose that the administration of the 
United States, will accept an offer of annexation from 
a government which came into existence in the manner it 
did; or that it will consider it has the right to negotiate 

for an object which is not in the province of that Gov- 
ernment to offer. They cannot suppose, that the claims 
of the legal subjects of the country will be ignored, or 
that their protests will not be heard. 

The following paragraphs from a work entitled the 
Nation, and edited by E. Mulford, will perhaps be 
interesting reading : 

“<The recognition of one nation by another, can 
never be divested of historical solemnity.’ ‘It is thus a 
continuous act, and so long as there is moral integrity. of 
action, it is limited only by the formal existence of the 
nation itself. It is not therefore to be momentarily 
offered, nor to be arbitrarily withdrawn.’ (pp. 251-253.) 

“<The right to the land is in the people. It is the 
possession of the political people.’ ‘The bounds of the 
nation, which are written in the course of the mountains, 
and in the lines of the oceans, are written also upon the 
hearts of its children.’—(pp. 66, 67.) 

“ < Political rights include the right of every person 

- born in the nation, to be and to remain in its citizen- 
ship. The personality of each is to be respected in it, 
and to act in it, not negatively but positively, not 
passively to be allowed, as if the-nation were only some 
power over it, but it is to act as itself a determinate 
power in it.’ ‘The freedom of the people presumes that. 
the political order shall conform to the will of the politi- 
cal people.’—(pp. 101-118.) 
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“ ‘There are sometimes those who, in the guise of a 
specious devotion to freedom, are ready to consent to 
the dismemberment. of the nation, and would conspire 
for the destruction of the whole organization in which 
it has toiled towards its realization, however, imperfect 
its advance. These visionaries cannot build again on 
the ruins it was so easy to make; it-is only destructive 
powers that work thus swiftly; freedom will not follow 
at their behest. ——(pp. 122, 123.) 

“ <The Sovereignty of the nation is inalienable; the 
State cannot transfer it to another, nor divest itself of 
it, except that in the act itself, its own existence, and. 
its own freedom terminate. —(p. 130.) 

“ «Government de facto is strictly the force which, at 
a certain moment, may get hold of and possession in the 
State, without reference to its origin or character; and . 
it may maintain itself by foreign influence or fraud. 
That governinent is only legitimate, which is the 
exponent of the will of the people, and in conformity to 
its organic law.’ ‘The government cannot be imposed 
upon the nation by any power which is external to it, 
nor can it be inaugurated by a clique nor instituted by a 
bureau. The ultimate reference must be to the people.’ 
—(pp. 141, 142.) 

“ < Revolution is only to be justified, in the supreme 
necessity of the nation as a whole, the work of the. 
political people. Tt is not to be the act of a part only, as 
a section or faction. ——(p. 152.) 


notes. (p. 152.) a 


“The nioral condition*of a revolution is, that it . 
express the conviction of the common people, and the 
common will.’—(Fichte.) 

“ The right of revolution must be grounded in the 
living conviction of the whole.’ —{ Schleiermacher.) ` 

“ í Revolutions are always moral anomalies. The 
revolution which is really the work of the nation itself, 
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can only be justified, when it rests upon the living con- 
_ viction of the people in its totality.’ ”—(Rothe.) 

Let the annexation enthusiasts “read, mark, learn 
and inwardly digest” the foregoing; they will perhaps 
see, that the wiser course to pursue, may be to consult 
with these twenty thousand legal opponents to annex- 
ation. Non—ANNEXATIONIST, 


ISSUED FEBRUARY 25, 1897. 


